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SEPTEMBER 21, 1954.—Committed to the Committee on Education and Labor and 
ordered to be printed 


Mr. Boscu, chairman, Special Subcommittee on Arts Foundations and 
Commissions, submitted the following 


REPORT 


Your subcommittee was appointed to study various proposals au- 
thorizing grants of Federal money for the development of fine arts 
programs and projects in the United States. Fourteen bills were be- 
fore us in this study. <A public hearing was held in Washington on 
June 8 and 9, 1954, covering H. R. 452 and 12 other related measures.! 
In addition, Congressman Howell, a member of your subcommittee, 
introduced H. R. 9881 on July 13, 1954. This bill, the 14th in the 
series mentioned, while not before your subcommittee at the time of 
the public hearing, has been analyzed and considered along with the 
others. It is included in the subject matter covered by this report. 

All witnesses at the hearing endorsed in some degree the concept of 
Federal aid for the encouragement and promotion of the fine arts. 
Among these witnesses were spokesmen for labor unions, libraries, 
learned societies, city planning groups, the theater, the symphony, the 
opera, and recreation associations. Many others filed statements, 
and these are included in the hearing record. 

Several reasons were advanced to support the proposed legislation. 
Chief among these were the following: People abroad do not respect 
us as they would if we had a federally supported fine arts program 
in the United States. We are losing a great propaganda battle to 
the Communists, who point to this cultural deficiency in our national 
life, and thus convince our allies that we are materialists.2 We deny 
our own young people the opportunity they should have to develop 
their artistic talents, and as a result few can look forward to success- 


quent 

| Hearings, pp. 5,6, and 7. The bills are H. R. 452, by Congressman Howell of New Jersey; H. R. 5136, 
by Congressman Celler of New York; H. R. 5330, by Congressman Javits of New York; H. R. 5397, by 
Congressman Howell of New Jersey; H. R. 7106, by Congressman Bolling of Missouri; H. R. 7185, by Con- 
gressman Howell of New Jersey; H. R. 7192, by Congressman Metcalf of Montana; H. R. 7383, by Congress- 
man Miller of California; H. R. 7433, by Congressman Blatnik of Minnesota; H. R , by Congressman 
Rhodes of Pennsylvania; H. R. 7953, by Congressman Multer of New York; H. R. 8047, by Congressman 
Shelley of California; and H. R. 9111, by Congressman Howell of New Jersey. (See also tabulation at pp 
1-4 of hearing record, listing bills proposing Federal activity in the field of fine arts, beginning with 46th 
Cong. bills in 1877, and continuing through the 2d sess. of the 82d Cong 

2 Hon. Jacob K. Javits (hearings, p. 30); Lloyd Goodrich (hearings, p. 42); Dr. Howard Hanson (hearings, 
p. 49 
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ful careers in these fields.2 Since Washington, the world’s political 
capital, should also be the center and the symbol of America’s devo- 
tion to culture,* a national memorial stadium and public auditorium 
should be built here. It was contended that such a project in South- 
west Washington would prompt the investment of private funds for 
slum clearance and redevelopment of that section of the Nation’s 
Capital 

The hearing developed little information on the probable cost. of 
Federal aid to the arts Estimates varied with the extent to which 
different witnesses thought the program ought to go.° Opinion varied 
whether it should be a program of continuing assistance, or whether 
the Federal contribution should be limited to getting the program 
under way, with private capital sustaining it from that point on.’ 
Suggestions ranged from $50,000 annually for 20 years to a figure 
exceeding $20 million a year with no fixed time limit. 

Your subcommittee has carefully analyzed all proposals, as well 
as the information presented to support them. We cannot endorse 
anv of them We do not believe this is a proper area for the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds. It is a matter better suited for State, local, 
ana private initiative. The hearlag record indicates that creat strides 
have already been made through these non-Federal efforts. We 
cannot agree with those who contend that the expenditure of Federal 
funds in this program will inspire greater private participation; if 
anvthing, the opposite effeet will occur. 

Cognizant of the fact that almost one-third of the American 
worker's wages goes for taxes to support government, we cannot 
conceive it our duty to dip even further into his threadbare pocket to 
indulge in the luxury of subsidizing an endless variety of programs 
ana projects supposedly related to the so-called finer arts.8 Neither 
do we believe that Federal money should be spent to subsidize the arts 
in order that aspiring young people will have the opportunity to 
succeed in their chosen field. We think, instead, that young American 
artistic talent will overcome the hardships it encounters, just as 
outstanding engineering, medical, and related talent surmounts the 
obstacles in its way to success. Aside from the highly questionable 
economics of the matter, we feel that such a subsidy would make 
mediocrity the standard where excellence ought to prevail. We are 
convinced that the programs under the WPA clearly support this 
conclusion. 

With the present unbalanced Federal budget, a tremendous deficit 
of $275 billion (which this administration has at times found strained 
to the point of requesting an increase) it does not seem feasible or 
reasonable that this program should be fostered by all the people of 
the United States, laudable though its sponsors’ purposes may be, 
and evidently are. 

Until such time as this program can be sustained as an absolute 
necessity, its evident cost cannot be justified. The results which its 


Law ce Tibbett (heari , pp. 184 and 185); Patrick Hayes (hearings, p. 64 
4 Patrick Haye hearings, pp. 51 and 54), Prof. Christopher Tunnard (hearings, p. 165 
§John R it Jr. (t ¢ p. 21, 26, 27 
H J aso hearings, p. 31 Prof. Christopher Tunnard (hearings, p. 167); A. J. Fletcher 
7H Jacob K. Javit rings, p. 34), Patrick Hayes (hearings, p. 63), Henry Kaiser (hearings, p. 173). 
§ Incl n th nt tot ibsidized are such as: Music, drama, ballet, poetry, speech, sculp- 
, landscape gardening, historic restoration, city planning, the opera, 
I’ radio and television performances, fina il and ‘‘other”’ aid to amateur and professional 
I llow ps, and the ternational exchange of fine arts information (hear- 
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sponsors say will flow from Federal priming have by no means been 
clearly demonstrated. The legislation proposed is so loosely drawn 
and so indefinite in financial and administrative procedures that it is 
most unlikely to achieve its goal. Such a program must, at the very 
least, have a realistic financial basis from which to operate.’ 

We are dubious, to Say the least, of the contention that peopl 
abroad are drawn more easily to communism because we have failed 
to subsidize, or nationalize, the cultural arts in the United States. If 
this strange contention could be true, then the answer should he a re- 
ussertion of American faith and self-reliance, not an effort at imitation 
to placate those who accept our aid but de plore our habits. 

We also view with considerable skepticism the suggestion that 
building a national memorial theater will prompt private investors 
to redevelop Southwest Washington. Desirable as this redevelop- 
ment objective may be, we do not believe that Federal funds should 
be spent to build a theater in the hope that private funds will then 
rebuild the town around it. If the order of these building projects 
were reversed, we might be inclined to look more favorably on this 
suggestion for a national memorial theater 

In view of our analysis of the proposed legislation, and our study 
of this hearing record, we recommend that none of the bills referred 
to in this report be passed 

ALBERT H. Boscu, 
CLIFTON YOUNG, 
Mi mbers of ( ONATrERS 


® Ralph Bellamy (he 








STATEMENT OF MINORITY VIEWS 


The majority report, recommending that none of the bills calling 
for assistance to the fine arts and for the encouragement and recog- 
nition of the importance of the fine arts at the national level be 
enacted, rejects the viewpoint of all witnesses at the hearing who, 
without exception, endorsed in some degree the concept of Federal 
aid for the encouragement and promotion of the fine arts. Among 
these witnesses were spokesmen for libraries, learned societies, city 
planning groups, the theater, labor unions, businessmen, bankers, 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce, the symphony, the opera, 
and recreation associations. Many others filed statements, and these 
are included in the hearing record. 

This rejection was based upon two basic premises: (1) That the 
matter is one for State and local action and (2) the Federal Govern- 
ment should not “‘indulge in the luxury” of subsidizing the arts. 

I cannot accept as valid either of these premises. 

The development and fostering of our cultural life cannot be dis- 
missed as a luxury. As a single phase of the overwhelming proof 
that the artistic enterprises of the Nation are a vital necessity, their 
importance in our international relationships cannot be overstated. 

If the majority finds no merit in the belief that a recognition of 
ourselves as a cultured people will aid the cause of democracy, it is 
in disagreement with all who deal with the problems of our foreign 
relations. For the Department of State, the Assistant Secretary, 
Thruston B. Morton, writes: 

In commenting upon esrlier drafts of the proposed legislation, the Department 
has stated that “the fuller development of American artistic and cultural life 
under our democratic institutions can make an important contribution to Amer- 
ican relations with other peoples and with other governments. Such development 
is also of specific assistance to the Department in carrying out its responsibilities 
in the field of international information and educational exchange under the Smith- 
Mundt Act (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.) and related legislation.”” The Depart- 
ment wishes to reaffirm this statement. 

All of the witnesses at the hearing expressed concern over the huge 
current cultural offensive against the United States which is a recent 
development of the cold war. In this offensive against us the Soviet 
Union and its satellites picture our citizens as gum-chewing, insensi- 
tive, materialistic barbarians. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
is presented as the cradle of culture. The Russians are spending vast 
sums on this propaganda. Congressman Javits spoke tellingly on 
this point as follows (hearings, p. 30): 

Now, one final point that is very important to me. I am a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. There is an enormous propaganda weapon which the 
Russians are using against us, with the most telling effect, all over the world. 
They are posing, and getting away with it, as the people of culture, as juxtaposed 
to us, who are painted to the world as the people who don’t care for culture. The 
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ans are (oi an enormous job in that They have sent traveling artists 
pianists, whole ballet compant theater companies, into the big world 
they have an lmpre I Let us t kid ourselves on that 
i i i ' I 
“dinar fual; not a D witi-Cor inist American, but 
i | f i hi Russia 
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Mir. Chairman, I make bold to speak that way » the committee, beeause I do 
whet her anyone here has appeared from Foreign Affairs, but this happet 
parti ir expe ( and pal tlar pecialt and | am tremencCousl 
” \ he threat ft \ is go oO It is subtle, but I assure vo 
enormou wma 1 real wa ver aur 





In addition to the testimony of witnesses, and the statements and 


exhibits included in the hearing record from all sources which document 
the Soviet cultural offensive (and there is much of this material 
I would like to include at this point a recent statement made by Robert 


C 


Schnitzer in a letter to the New York Times on the propaganda 


reversal we have suffered in failing to send our artists abroad Mr 


Schnitzer, who served (as the Times points out) as eeneral manacer 


for most of the international exchange projects listed in his statement, 
writes as follows 





( rey maper oft 1} tion o \ eriesl ourists at ti 
| i Th | al raises : l tl lesery vide discussio! 
Ame troupe is pr ! ng at the Paris Festival tl month and no Ameri 
troupe will perform at the Berlin Festival in September—and it looks as if the 
season will t a low ark in United States performing arts representation 
ad. The sources of funds for underwriting are drying up at a time when they 
1 be exp lj 
f realize how important cultur achievements weigh in forming tl 
of the peoples of Europe and Ls America. In theit is it is not 
for Ameri s to be fine scientists, indust sts, Du ssmen ey Want 
red ure 1 re ect the cultural herita of western civilizatior 
hen 
i \ ) 3 I 1-278 I i G. Blair » 
iH .% ) H | | \ pp. 194-198); H 
1 ) 48 H W 0.1) idre¢ Colu 1 Law Sct 
Assoc \' ». ( rin Good rings, p. 42); Hor 
Hart, ¢ i I | ( ert H s eal S, Pp. 242, 24 
R. How Hon. H ( | Record (hearit 
8. 139): I M.M I Lee M é 1 98-300): H 
P.M ) } I 8 ee Richard M. Nix 
I I \ Ree ! , p.t How id H 
‘ ) Bu ‘ ~ I ( Ad } 
Washington I t ae | Her p ) 
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Our enemies make excellent use of the performing arts as propaganda weapons 


in the struggle for men’s minds heir best actors, musicians, dancers, and sing- 
ers sweep triumphantly through country after country, leaving the irapression 
that the Communist nations are the home of great art By default, we permit 
the corollary that America is not vet quite civilized 

Since the end of World War II some of us have been trying to fight this battle 
Considering the lack of Government funds, the achieve ents are good, though far 
too few: 

To the Berlin Festival of 1951 we took Judit! Anderso! 1 Medea directed by 
Guthrie MeClintic, Celeste Holm in the Theater Guild 7 luction of Oklahoma 
he Hall Johnson Choir, the Juilliard Quartet, Astrid Varnay, and Angna Ent 
At the same festival in 1952 we pr nted Porev and Bes tI New York ( 
Ballet, Kugene Ormandy, and Polyna Stoska Again, in 1953, we sent Ballet 
Theater and Miss Varnay 

Incidentally, the Berlin Festivals were the onlv events for v hich t costs were 
governmentally paid from the special tur ls of tl Hig Con ssion for Gi 
many ‘This vear that source, too, has dried up 

Other American projects have been the European tours of Bellet Theater and 


New York City Ballet, Hamlet at the Denmark Festival at Elsinore, and the 
Virgil Thomson-Gertrude Stein opera, Four Saints in Three Acts, at the Paris 
Festival of 195z. * * 


No American company can organize, travel transatlantic, play at Huropean 
scales, pay at American scales, and expect to come out even xcept for the 
Berlin Festivals, the losses were made up Dy publie-spirited e¢itizet like Blevins 
Davis, Guthrie MeClintie, Ethel Linder Reiner, Julius ] sel ann, and others 
In each ease, the American National Theater and Academy acte cat st and 
iaison, and the State Department's officials here and abroad gave ‘ reatest 


cooperat ion. 


"Lhe results in favorable propaganda were trequent nsational. * * * Even 
the Communist press overseas has been forced bv toy otel perforn ance al 
favorable publie opinion to give our ar Ss rave revie\ 

In Western Europe and Latin America there is hard 4 intrv which does not 
vive financial aid to the performing arts and This 1 portant t note without 
putting the theater under political control Until t} Lnited States as a nation 
recognizes the strategic as well as cultural value of the theater, it will be difficult 
to get support for international exchange 

RoBERT CC, SCHNITZEI 

New YORK 

The author of this letter has served as general manager for most of the inter- 





national exchange projects listed 


In introducing in the Senate one of the companion Measures to the 
bills considered by the subcommittee, the sponsors, Senators Murray, 
Neely, Humphrey, Langer, and Kefauver, made the following state- 
ment which underscores the important points made by Mr. Schnitzer: 


We are presently engaged in a great struggle for hund s of millions of people 
around the world so that the America a f life will prevail over th avery 
which totalitarian communis would thrust up« her Our very existence as 
free men depends upon our victory in that fi ht Cult pursuits are th very 
cornerstone of our civilization and vet, in t] cour or t reat battle, have br 
neglected or forgotten The fine arts are the a es of communi f 
emotions, the drives, and the aspir s of our fellow 1 { ant pto ( 


all people s who believe in freedon 


Since “facts have a cruel way of substituting themselves for fan- 
cies,’ as William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce under President 
Woodrow Wilson once observed, time will demonstrate not only that 
the thesis advanced in the majority report is fallacious, but that we 
ignore the huge Russian cultural drive only at the gravest peril. 

That tliere is more than one point of view in the majority party in 
cultural matters, as in most other things, is shown by the many 
favorable reports received (hearings, pp. 139-162) from the Federal 
departments and agencies signed by distinguished leaders in the Repub- 
lican Party, by Congressman Javits and a number of other witnesses 
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who, though leading Republicans, testified in support of the fine arts 
bills. It is shown as well by the following press service commentary 
of the United States Information Agency of July 11, 1954. This 
commentary was transmitted in the USLA wireless file of that date 
to 62 posts throughout the world for use by foreign newspapers, 
magazines, and radio stations. This commentary was as follows: 


ARTS AND MEN 


By Norman Smith 
rma 


\\ INGTON, July 11 (USIS It isararity for artists, architects, and orchestra 
rs to appear before a committee of the United States Congress as cultural 

a ( as Witnesses representing their particular branch of the arts. 
But just a month ago, a dozen or so of them descended on Capitol Hill to give 
their unstinted support for a piece of legislation close to their cultural hearts. 
LI came here to testify tor H. R )L11, a bill to establish a program for develop- 


ing a definitive national fine arts program. 

Although this matter has merited rather cursory attention in New York press, 
down here, I | ed overed, the imminence of congressional approval of such an 
‘American National Arts Act” is a prime topic of conversation and action 

iver since 1877, there have been sporadic attempts to set up a Federal arts 
program with some degree of permanency. But the American tradition of keep- 
ing the Government out of something as personal and individualistic as the arts— 
because of the fear of censorship or control—has always prevented any official 
action being taken 

Only during emergencies—a war or a depression—has the Government stepped 
in to lend its prestige and financial support to the arts. The reasons then were 


han esthetic, since the Government felt there was a need during 


more functional t 

those unusual times cither to provide employment for artists, writers, actors, and 
architects, to bolster domestic morale, or to set down a historical record, by word 
and picture, of the era the country was going through at the time. 

Now, the economic or psychological stimulus is almost unnecessary. More 
important, the legislators have decided, is the need to develop greater knowledge, 
understanding, and practice of the arts, to stimulate the influence of the human- 
ities in American daily life, and, incidentally, to gain further recognition among 
other peoples of America’s cultural achievements. 

The tremendous growth in the country’s cultural consciousness in the past 
or 20 vears has been the vital factor in providing the favorable climate for H. 
9111 that exists on Capitol Hill todas 

So, at the moment, the proposed National Arts Act has a greater chance of 
becoming law than at any other time in the Nation’s history. Unfortunately, 
the immediate press of other legislation, of a rapidly approaching deadline for the 
close of the current session—to allow Congressmen to return to their home districts 
to campaign for reelection in November—indicates that final action will not 
come this vear. 

But the path has been smoothed incalculably, and it is anticipated by those 
who know about the workings of the American legislative svstem that the next 
session of Congress will almost certainly see some portion of the bill enacted into 
law. 

Much of the credit for this situation goes to Congressman Charles R. Howell, 
of New Jersey. Early in 1953, he submitted proposals which now form the basis 
for H. R. 9111. Actually, there are some 16 different bills in both the House 
and Senate which are similar or related to the Howell bill. All of them aim in 
various Ways at setting up a national arts program as “a living memorial’ to 
America’s honored dead. 

Several of these proposals seek funds for construction of an outstanding cultural 
center here, to include an opera house, contemporary art gallery, and other 
facilities. The hearings conducted a month ago, however, were directed to 
a, Bt. OL34. 

Here is how Representative Howell describes this legislation: 

“Briefly, my bill provides for grants to the States for the development of fine- 
arts programs. For administrative purposes it is placed in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It is, in fact, a Federal-aid-to-education 
measure, as the fine arts are considered to be basic to a general education on 
the sound premise that an education which includes the humanities is essential 
to political wisdom. 


15 
R. 
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i imission, and directs 
this Commission to (1) develop and encourage the pursuit of a national policy 
for the promotion of, and for education in the fine arts by all age groups in our 


‘Secondly, my bill would establish a National Arts Con 


population; (2) award scholarships and graduate fellowships in the fine arts 
(3) foster international exchange of fine arts programs and information; and 
(4) establish a national theater, music center, and contemporary gallery of art 


in the National Capital.” 
Of all those who gave their opinions at the recent hearings, not one opposed 


either the concept or the general structure of the bill Most of these people 
Were musicians, architects, and other representatives of the arts. To a man, 
they were willing and even eager for the Government to step into the fine-arts 
picture. 

Most of these witnesses minimized the danger of any vernment interference 
or control, because the bill specifies that the State and local community must 
take the initiative. For example, a State government that desires to sponsor a 
symphony orchestra would appropriate half or more of the money needed. Under 


the bill’s matching formula, the Federal Government would provide the remainder 
of the necessary funds. 

Apart from this financial support, however, many of those who testified—and 
among them were Howard Hanson, president of the National Musie Council, and 
a famed composer and conductor in his own right; operatic baritone Lawrence 
Tibbett; Dr. W. A. Parker, secretary for fellowships of the American Council 
of Learned Societies; and others of similar cultural stature—pointed out that the 
legislation would do much to foster a climate in which fine arts could thrive. 

From the international standpoint, the possibilities of presenting Americar 
painting, theater, dance, and other art forms to other countries would be greatly 
enhanced. The proposed American National War Memorial Arts Commission 
would have the authority to participate in international fine-arts activities, and 
would have a sizable fund to draw on to send representative American exhibits, 
shows, and artists abroad. 

Instead of an occasional privately financed overseas tour of Porgy and Bess, 
or the New York City ballet company, there could be a greatly increased pro- 
gram, under Government sponsorship and support, for showing contemporary 
American art and the best of our singers, orchestras, and theater groups abroad. 

To get back to the immediate situation, the prospects for congressional approval 
of this legislation can be viewed with optimism tinged with some political realism. 
One of my Washington friends who has done a good deal of 1esearch on the matter 
figures it out something like this: 

The pert of the bill to develop fine arts programs and projects through the 
grants to States will probably be approved some time during next year’s session, 
largely because the Congressmen were impressed by the favorable testimony 
given by distinguished and competent witnesses who spoke for literally millions 
of people from every section of the country. The budget for this Federal aid 
to States is expected to be about $5 million a year. 

The prospects also are optimistic for establishment of the advisory commission 
which would organize United States participation in international fine arts 
festivals. Once established, this group also could do much to integrate the art, 
design, and architectural work being done by the Federal Government itself 

Although this advisory commission, which would comprise Government offi- 
cials and many persons eminent in the arts, will probably be authorized to plan 
construction of the national theater, music center, and contemporary art gallery 
in Washington, it is doubtful if the large amount of money needed to complete 
such an ambitious project will be forthcoming soon. Still, it is believed that 
success for even this phase of the project within 5 years is not too wild a dream. 
Approval of this section of the bill will do much to help Washington become a 
challenge to New York as the Nation’s cultural capital 

In any case, approval of all or part of this bill can lead to greater proficiency 
in the arts by those who have the talent, and fuller appreciation of fine arts by 
spectators and listeners. Even more important, it can help in an enterprise that 
practitioners of the arts in the United States have long endorsed—the skillful 
communication of democratic ideas. 





This testimony, without more, disproves the contention of the 
majority that these bills represent the financing of a “luxury.”’ Since 
the fine arts, from the national standpoint, are a necessity, it is 
essential to consider whether they can find the needed support in 
sources other than the Federal Government. The majority concludes 
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that the matter is one for local and State attention. The fact is that 
these alternative sources of financial assistance have proven them- 
selves incapable of doing the job alone, and without Federal assistance 
and encouragement. The hearing record is full of testimony which 
conclusively demonstrates that desjfite heroic efforts by private indi- 
viduals, municipalities, and the States, help is needed, and that this 
help can come only from the Federal Government.’ 

Nor can I agree that the bills can be dismissed as seeking to finance 


a luxury. The arts are not a luxury. They are a vital necessity, a 
fact recognized by the entire civilized world 


Rudolf Bing, general manager of the Metropolitan Opera Co., says 


that 

We have but 3 new productions scheduled this seasor compared with 10 in Berlin 

119 in Milar The opera in Berlin receives a Government subsidy of $1 
nillion and the Milan opera receives a subsidy of $2 million, but the Metro- 
politan is broke 
These subsidies, declared Mr Bing, according to the New Y ork 
Times, have been made possible, directly or indirectly, through eco- 
nomic aid from the United States. Thus, he commented, this country 
is in the curious position of subsidizing opera abroad but not at home.’ 

The bills do not propose to finance artistic programs except in a 
minor and indirect way. On the contrary, the strictly limited funds 
to be made available under these bills will encourage a vast flow of 
money from those of our citizens who, given the opportunities and the 
encouragement of the Federal Government, will enthusiastically 
support the arts. Congressman Javits’ testimony on this point, 
as contained in the following excerpt from the hearings (p. 31), is 
excellent: 


Mr. Boscu. Thank you verv much, Congressman Javits You seem to have 
juite a bit of co leration to this problen What, in you opinion, would 

be the overall cost of the project of this tvpe? 
Mr. JAvits. I think that it could start in this country with $5 million. I 
think that vou could really make a big and important effort, because, Mr. Chair- 
in, this is leverage money, if I may use a banking or business term It is prying 
loose Vast sums because it gives the impetus In our eountry, vou are not dealing 
a question of charity Most people are people happy to pay for matters of 
this kind To get this thing off the ground is what is important. The prestige 
of the Federal Govern nt is worth manifold times the sum that I have mentioned 
I believe an optimum program could be started with $5 million. That is an 
pind and I have no analysis of facts to back it up, and I do not know whether 
it agrees with the opinions of mv colleagues but in an order of magnitude, I should 


say that if someone else said 10 or even 15, and I said $5 million, vou would still 
ng with a modest order of magnitude, which is what I had in mind in 
naming that figure 
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Mr. Youna. What would you be able to do with that $5 million? You men- 
tioned foreign activities, and I think the USIA gets $75 million or $80 million, 
and that is entirely too little for that agency, and I believe they do some of the 
same things that you are hoping that culture would be able to do vis-a-vis t} 
Russians. 

Mr. Javits. $5 million would enable you to get a program like this under way, 
and it would not enable vou to send touring ballet companies and other artists 
abroad in the kind of major scale effort that I described, but the important thing 


as I see it is to get started on a program of this kind. I am confident that it will 
so prove its worth that we will be willing to back it up with what it takes to 
engage in particular projects The figure that I have named would be a figurs 


which would justify organizing a commission, such as Mr. Howell or I or any 
these other bills suggest, and having them go to work on the promotion of the art 


life of our country. That would justify it and would enable it to start From 
then on, if it had any specific projects, and I would hope that it did, they could 
justify themselves either integrally, and let us remember this, there is an enormous 
amount of counterpart funds abroad which is locked up in various foreign cour 
tries, in Government currencies This can be utilized, and we utilize it, for ex 


ample, under the Fulbright educational program. 

My point in naming that figure, and it is a very modest figure, was as a figure 
which would be reasonable to get a program like this under way, and off the 
ground. Where it would go from there would depend upon what it could show 
that it could deliver. 

Mr. Patrick Hayes in his testimony also explained how a very small 
sum can induce the flow of a much larger amount of money in the arts 
The following interchange took place in regard to this point (hearings, 
p. 62): 

Mr. Hayes. Before I close, I would like to aim one comment Cirect to Congress 
man Bosch, of New York City, who earlicr tocay in questioning one testifving, 
ealled attention to the fact that the New York Citv Center had a cCeficit this last 
vear. 


They not only, sir, had a Ceficit, but it was their largest Ceficit— almost a quar- 
ter of a million. But it is not fair in the arts to isolate the negative part of the 
story. They had a Ceficit, but they also engen’ered over $2 million in the flow of 


money in the economy of New York City by all of their productions, ticket sales 
from those productions, and so forth. 

That money goes into payroll, printing, advertising, rent, and many other busi- 
ness factors of any formal business budget, which brings up the point that trul 
this is a matter of consiceration of pump priming 


If it were not for the quarter of a million, the 2 million would Cisappear 

May I call your attention in a short paragraph to a point concerning Boston, 
Mass. Nearly $1 million every vear changes hanes in Boston, Mass., in the 
bueget of the Boston Orchestra alone “ach vear thev need about $100,000 of 
subsicy to maintain this volume. The ratio is 9 to Ll in Collars, produced by t} 


art of music. 

Thank you 

Mr. Boscw. Thank you. That was a very fine statement. I appreciate your 
appearing. 

The small sums needed for the purpose are illustrated by the pro 
visions of the bills which were introduced following the hearings 
These bills incorporate the essential elements of the 14 bills which were 
before the subcommittee for study, as well as the major recommenda- 
tions made by the witnesses who testified, and would authorize a maxi- 
mum expenditure of $6,528,800, an amount which may well be con- 
trasted with the sums expended by the Federal Government for 
commerce, industry, publishing, and other activities which pretend 
to be self-supporting. 

Congressmen Jacob K. Javits, George P. Miller, and John A 
Blatnik, maintaining that the national aspects of the bills should come 
first, recommended a Federal contribution of between 5 and 10 million 


5 Hon. Charles R. Howell introduced H. R. 9881 and H, R. 10189. Hon. Lee Metealf introduced H. R 
10223. 
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dollars and pointed to the outstanding job which the British Arts 
Council is doing with a contribution of under $2 million annually 
(hearings, p. 106). The majority report states that— 

it does not seem feasible o1 reasonable that this program should be fostered by all 
the people of the United States, laudable though its sponsors’ purposes may be, 
and evidently are. Until such time as this program can be sustained as an 
absolute necessity its evident cost cannot be justified. The results which its 
sponsors say will flow from Federal priming have by no means been clearly 
demonstrated. 


The major grounds on which the adverse recommendation of the 
majority is based in this issue of cost, or subsidy. It is interesting, 
then, to read a recent study by the House Committee on Agriculture, 
entitled “Government Subsidy Historical Review,” dated June 38, 
1954, which states that ‘‘the subsidy is the oldest economic principle 
written in the laws of the United States.” Because this historical 
review, prepared by the House Committee on Agriculture in this 
Republican-controlled Congress, is one of the most suecinet and 
able studies ever made of subsidy, the essential statistical material con- 
tained in it is included here for its great informative value: 


GOVERNMENT Suspsipy Hisroricat REVIEW 


The subsidy is the oldest economic principle written in the laws of the United 
States It has been used from time to time since the inception of this Govern- 
ment to influence the direction of economic development and to moderate the 
impact of the normal workings of supply and demand. The principle has been 
e nploved to promote science, the arts, research, and for other Government aims 
and purposes 

When the First Congress convened in 1789 its first act was to devise a system 
for administering oaths. 

The next business was the enactment of a tariff bill. Significantly, this legisla- 
tion set up the subsidy principle to encourage the development of an American 
merchant fleet. It stipulated that goods imported into the United States on 
American vessels should have a 10 percent reduction in customs duties, and a 
tonnage tax also was imposed in favor of American shipping. 

Subsidies through the vears have taken various forms, such as: 

Water carriers. Che Government granted 6,340,339 acres of publie lands to 
private interests, between 1827 and 1866, to encourage canal building and river 
improvement, in addition to rights-of-way grants. Moreover, the Government 
made other contributions by direct appropriations, stock subscriptions, and loans 
to private canal companies 


Railroads.—Approximately 183,000,000 acres of Federal and State lands were 
granted to railroads between 1850 and 1871. 
Shipping and air carriers.—Many millions have been assigned by the Federal 


Government in ocean and airmail subsidies, to foster the development of trans- 
portation, as was the case in the special considerations for railroads and water- 
ways. The first mail subsidy was paid in 1845, according to available records. 

Many other millions have subsidized the building of’ships on American ways. 
Just recently the press carried a report that the United States Government had 
paid in subsidy approximately $40 million on the superliner United States, a 
private luxury ship that plies between the United States snd Europe. The total 
cost of the liner was given at $76,800,000. 

Any study of the subsidy principle and its history and place in the Nation’s 
economy is confused by definition. Nearly everyone who looks into the subject 
has his own concept of what constitutes a subsidy. 

Some contend the tariff is a subsidy, since it involves Government action that 
enables protected industries to charge more for their goods. Moreover, some 
consider that accelerated tax amortization for defense plants subsidizes the owners 
of these plants, that sale of Federal surplus property at a loss is a subsidy to the 
purchasers and that the postal deficit on second-class mail is a subsidy to busi- 
ness. Others confine their definition to direct Government payments or remission 
of charges and to supplying commodities or services at less than cost or market 
price. 








e 
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Currently the subsidy principle is thrust into public attention by the arguments 
over farm price-support legislation. This has brought about a wide demand 
for figures comparing subsidies received by agriculture, industry and business, 
and labor. 

In any discussion of subsidies one of the most commonly quoted sources is 
the Bureau of the Budget, which in recent years has put into the annual Federal 
budget message a statement ‘Current Expenses for Aids and Special Services” 
for agriculture, business, labor, veterans, and general aids 

By this limited definition, such Government expenditures in the fiseal years 
1949 to 1955, inclusive, have totaled $3,773 million for agriculture, $5, } million 
for business, $1,435 million for labor, $82,687 million for veterans, and $9,880 
million in general aids, as set forth by vears in the following table: 





Aids and spec ial Services 


{In million dollars] 


’ yy]. 
Fiscal ye ir ner . Busines Labor \ ns “ ; il 

1949__. 341 773 175 ,o49 1,091 
1950 601 789 228 5, 583 1, 264 
1951 995 809 197 4,515 1, 327 
1952 463 1,041 200 4,710 1, 364 
1953 305 934 215 4,178 1, 506 
1954 (estimated) - 609 918 204 4, 057 1,672 
1955 (estimated) 549 609 216 4, 095 1, 656 

Total_. 3,773 5, 873 1, 435 32, 687 9, 880 


In the case of agriculture these aids and special services are predominantly 
losses realized on price-support programs, expenses of the International Wheat 
Agreement, payments for removal of surplus commodities, and administrative 
expenses of loan programs and other aids to farmers. (Not included are expendi- 
tures for aids to farmers through loans at favorable intere et rates, soil-conserva- 
tion payments, reclamation aids, and other developmental aids 

In the case of business the aids and special services inc cade d in this summary 
are primarily portions of the postal deficit; maritime operation subsidies and 
navigation and other aids to the shipping industry; various aids to air navigation; 
and the net losses aecruing on defense production aids. (Not included are business 
benefits by expenditures such as those to stimulate housing construction, to pro- 
vide more economical sources of electric power, and to control floods. Numerous 
tax advantages also acerue. 

In the aids to labor the largest Federal expenditure is for the Federal-State 
program of unemployment insurance and public employment offices. The Federal 
Department of Labor makes grants to the States to cover the full cost of adminis- 
tering these services. 

In ‘‘General aids’’ the largest items are for public-assistance grants to States 
and for the schooi-lunch program. 

The following figures for fiscal 1952 illustrate how the Budget Bureau breaks 
down “Current expenses for aids and special services,’’ generally referred to as 
subsidies: 

Agriculture 
; : _ $463. 000, 000 
CCC losses in price supports . _.. 184, 000, 000 
International Wheat Agreement_ - 77, 000, 000 
Sugar Act_-- . 60, 000, COO 
Grants and aids, in such areas as the Extension Service and experi- 

ment station operation - : gaa £9, OOO, OOO 
Other Department of Agriculture “ope rations : 94, 000, 000 


Total...... 


(From the total of these components the Bureau deducts approximately $2 
million, which represents the surplus in the farm labor revolving fund. It should 
be noted, too, that while $60 million is listed as a subsidy under the Sugar Act, 
this act in fact puts considerably more into the general fund of the Treasury 
than is paid out.) 
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Total S51, 041, BOO, BOO 
Post Office Department deficit in favor of business mail 670, 000, 000 
Navigation aids 137, 000, 000 
Air navigation aid 93, 000, 000 
Ship operation subsidies 50. 000. 000 
Aids to busin through the Department of Commerce other 
than water and air navigation aids and ship operating sub- 
sidies 19, OOO, 000 
RFC 56, 000, 000 
Corps of Engineers maintenance of rivers and harbors 61, 0OO, OOO 
All other special aids and services 2 O00, OOO 
e total of these figures amounts to $1.088.000.000. but from this the budget 
office subtracts approximately $47,000,000 of profit made in operation of t} 
Panama Canal and through the Defense Production Act, to arrive at the $1,041, 
000,000 actual i 1 for business in 1952 
Labor 
Total $200. 000. 000 


(Practically all of this amount represents grants to States for operation of the 


employ nent service and unemployment compensation programs 





Che House Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture in January 1954 pub- 
lished figures indicating subsidies amounting to $45,662,835,506 for business 
compared to farm pr ‘e-Support osts amounting to Sl 194,539,023, as represented 
by Commodity Credit Corporation sses in the price-support progra 

The Budget Bureau recognizes that the term ubsidy’’ has become surrounded 
with connotations which the dictionaries never intended but which cause the 
Bureau to hesitate to make use of the term wherever possibl Therefore, there 
is no Officially recognized definition of a subsidy as such, and no une! engeabl 
compilation can be male of the costs of subsidies down through the vears 

It can be said, however, that the subsidy is not new, but is as old as our Govern 
ment: and its dispensation has been confined to no segment of the economy * nOr 
to any group of people in the social structure 


H. R. 9881, introduced following the June hearings, is similar to 
H. R. 9111 and its companion measures on which the hearings were 
held and is an omnibus measure with two major titles and a number 
of miscellaneous provisions. A maximum expenditure of $6,028,800 
would be authorized by it; $5 million of this amount on a matching 
fund basis as grants-in-aid at the rate of $100,000 per State would 
be authorized under its title I. This title, as were its predecessors, 
is based on the Hill-Burton Act for hospital construction in its general 
approach, but is not limited to building programs. Any program or 
project in the field of the fine arts in which a State was interested 
would be acceptable, providing it met certain previously defined 
standards. H. R. 10189, which is a version of this title, defines 
programs and projects in more narrow terms as 
any activity designed to supply leadership, training, and experience in the field 
of the fine arts 

Under title II of H. R. 9881 (and the corresponding provisions in 
the newly revised bill, H. R. 10223, sponsored by Congressman Lee 
Metcalf) a maximum of $1 million would be authorized for the estab- 
lishment of a new Federal agency dealing with the fine arts, the major 
function of which would be to recommend Federal policies vis-a-vis 
the arts with the administration of these policies to be allocated 
among the existing agencies of the Government. The possibilities of 
action regarding the arts within the normal scope of Federal respon- 
sibilities are numerous and varied. A National Arts Commission or 
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Foundation could serve an essential function in calling these oppor- 
tunities to the attention of the Government and suggesting appro- 
priate action. The ways in which the Federal Government can help 
the arts, in connection with its own art programs, for instance, are so 
diverse that on grounds simply of administration the centralization 
of authority in a Department of Fine Arts is undesirable. If adminis- 
trators are callous to artistic questions a long process of education 
may be necessary but it is to be doubted that a Department of Fine 
Arts would overcome the difficulties more quickly, or effectively, or 
with greater attention to the problems of justice involved. The role 
which the Federal Government should play in the arts is so important 
that I think it highly undesirable that the artistic questions involved 


be subject to a single judge, panel, or department head. The hope of 
assuring good artistic judgment by such means is largely illusory and 
the advantages of spontaneity, variety, and experiment under a 


system of decentralized judgment far outweigh in my mind any 
advantages of quality which a single department would be likely to 
obtain. 

It is for these reasons that title I] of H. R. 9881 and H. R. 10223, 
which are based on the National Science Foundation Act in their 
general approach, are so important. The National Science Founda- 
tion Act of 1950 has not led to centralized domination or control of 
science or of our scientists and is, therefore, the very best Federal 
Government precedent available on which to base national legislation 
in the field of the fine arts. 

Appropriations for the National Science Foundation for 1955 total 
$12,250,000, while the Federal Government altogether spends more 
than $2 billions on its science research and development programs. 
The sums contemplated by these newly revised fine arts bills, when 
compared with the immense Federal budget full of help for so many 
sectors of the American economy and for our friends and allies over- 
seas,® are like a gain of wheat in a bushel basket or a grain of sand at 
the beach. Provisions for scholarships and fellowships are contained 
in the National Science Foundation Act for scientists, and education 
programs are financed under a number of other Federal laws. The 
majority, however, conveniently ignoring this assistance, pretends 
that such help is nonexistent, saying: 

Neither do we believe that Federal money should be spent to subsidize the arts 
in order that aspiring young people will have the opportunity to succeed in their 
chosen field. We think, instead, that voung American artistic talent will over- 
come the hardships it encounters just as outstancing engineering, mecical, and 
related talent surmounts the obstacles in its way to suecess. 

I cannot follow the reasoning of my colleagues, who go along with 
the principle of Federal subsidy for most elements of our national life 
but are so perfectly willing to stand idly by and let our cultural 
institutions sink or swim as they ean. ‘The results which its sponsors 
say will flow from Federal priming have by no means been clearly 
demonstrated,” they declare, thereby ignoring the long record of 
Federal subsidies to assist American business attain its present pre- 
eminent place in the world. The majority is not consistent, voting 
one way on business and farm subsidies while at the same time urging 
“self-reliance” on the smallest and least strong of the many links in 

§ President Dwight D. Eisenhower orders survey of $2 billion Federal research and development program, 
New York Times reports (hearings, p. 325 


The Saturday Evening Post, July 24, 1954, and other sources show that assistance to foreign governments 
since 1946 totals more than $40 billion. 


50770—54 
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our national economy. They do this with impunity, no doubt, since 
our country’s cultural leaders and those others who, in so many ways, 
are deeply concerned with advancing the cultural status of our country 
have not yet demonstrated the same prowess at the polling booths on 
election day that is characteristic of the American businessman. 

I have the utmost confidence that the Congress will, if this legisla- 
tion ever reaches the floor of the House or Senate, take a majority 
position more in keeping with the justice of the matter and with reality. 
As a matter of fact, I have no doubt that if the new bills had been re- 
ported to the floor of the House instead of being bottled up in the 
House Education and Labor Committee a quite different and favor- 
able action would have resulted. 

The majority report ignores, practically in its entirety, the testi- 
mony which was offered before the subcommittee. The record of the 
hearings indicates that the most distinguished leaders of artistic and 
cultural enterprises in the Nation came to Washington and laid before 
the Subcommittee on Arts, Foundations, and Commissions their views 
of the necessity for passage of the bills which were considered. That 
testimony was a demonstration of the basic unanimity of cultural 
leaders in support of the bills. It is most regrettable, I feel, that the 
majority has chosen to make a report at variance with the undisputed 
and indisputable facts revealed by the testimony before it. 

The distinguished cultural leaders who took the trouble to journey 
to Washington and advise the Congress, at its express invitation, need 
not be too disappointed at the summary rejection of their advice by 
the present subcommittee. On behalf of the Democratic minority | 
assure them that they should take heart that the Congress has at last 
had the good sense to make a beginning, at least, in this vital area. 
The subcommittee has written a splendid record by the testimony 
which has been taken. The hearing record is, as someone said only 
the other day, a “gold mine”’ of information that will serve as a hand- 
book for those concerned with the present issue. It will be referred 
to increasingly, and it will encourage others to take up this cause. | 
have no doubt that in the new Congress that will convene in Washing- 
ton early in January 1955, steps will be taken to deal understandingly 
and sympathetically with this issue, steps that will give the lie to our 
enemies abroad that we are a nation of barbarians unaware of and un- 
interested in our vast cultural heritage. 

In the meantime, our country’s cultural leaders would be well ad- 
vised to take to heart the sage counsel of Howard Taubman, music 
editor of the New York Times, who urges that they unite in order to 
shape our national policy in the field of cultural affairs. His sound 
advice is to be found on pages 113-114 of the hearing record. Mr. 
Taubman says in part: 

What is neeced, of course, is a national organization made up of leacers in the 
arts from all over the country. The musical and theatrical unions are set up on 
a countrywide basis, and possibly they could lead the way. There are associations 
of concert managers and orchestra managers that could be represented. There are 
groups in the theater and the other arts to be Crawn on. There are boards of 
directors for our variegated cultural institutions, and on these boards sit leaders 
of many phases of community activity. 

Somebody must take the initiative to call a national conference of cultural 
leaders. If such a gathering could forge a unified policy in favor of Government 
support of the arts, it could, of course, be a powerful agent for the adoption of such 
a program. Even if unanimity on a policy could not be arrived at, the very dis- 


cussion of the alternatives that face the Nation in the arts would be stimulating 
ad useful 
an useTul. 
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Senator Irving Ives (Republican, of New York) was joined by 53 
Senators and some 80 Representatives in introducing legislation in 
this Congress which, he said at the time, would assist in building the 
opera house in W ashington which the National Capital so deplorably 
lacks. The Ives measure, Senate Joint Resolution 132, has the fol- 
lowing sponsors: Senators Ives, Barrett, Beall, Bennett, Burke, Bush, 
Butler of Nebraska, Butler of Maryland, Byrd, Capehart, Carlson, 
Case, Chavez, Clements, Cooper, Dirksen, Douglas, Duff, Eastland, 
Ferguson, Flanders, Frear, George, Gillette, Green, Griswold, Hen- 
drickson, Hennings, Holland, Humphrey, Johnson of Colorado, Kefau- 
ver, Kennedy, Kilgore, Kuchel, Langer, Lehman, Lennon, Malone, 
Mansfield, Martin, Murray, Neely, Pastore, Payne, Potter, Purtell, 
Robertson, Saltonstall, Smith of New Jersey, Stennis, Watkins, 
Welker, and Williams. 

Since this resolution had a numerical majority of the Senate as 
sponsors and certainly would have been enacted into law without 
difficulty if it had reached the floor of the Senate one may well specu- 
late as to the reasons it never even advanced to the hearing stage. 
It could easily have done so if the Republican leadership was sincere 
in its sponsorship of the measure. One cannot help but wonder if 
this resolution was not simply some more Republican campaign 
oratory, especially when the fine arts bills considered by this sub- 
committee, which also called for a national music center and opera 
house, were so summarily rejected by the Republican majority. 

In my message to the National Music Council (hearings, pp. 83-90) 
I pointed to the role of Congress as the city council of Washington 
with the final voice in determining how the $170 million of taxes 
paid each year by voteless Washingtonians would be spent. Here 
again, in rejecting the fine arts bills considered by the Subcommittee 
on Arts Foundations and Commissions the majority party refuses 
to accept the responsibility which the Congress clearly has for the 
present deplorable cultural status of the Capital City of our Nation 
as compared with the capital cities of all other world powers and even 
with most of the cities in our own country. 

While visitors to Washington may criticize the lack of cultural facili- 
ties, the most vigorous critics of the cultural status of the Nation’s 
Capital are to be found among those who live and work in Washing- 
ton. Inhis book, Washington Is Like That, published in 1942, W. M. 
Kiplinger, for instance, declares flatly that 

Despite the wealth of national tradition attached to Washington, there is very 
little native culture. The city has never been a notable breeding place for art, 
or music, or literature. Unlike other great capitals of world thought, such as 
prewar London and Vienna and Paris, where the native-born leaders of the cities 
shaped the intellectual patterns which influenced the nation, Washington as a 
city has no home-grown culture. Its influence in cultural matters is not “‘by 
Washington,’”’ but, rather, ‘“‘via Washington.’’ Whatever culture there is here 
was started elsewhere and brought in and pasted on. 

In connection with one of the major points in the majority report, 
it should be noted that none of the bills considered by the subcom- 
mittee carried any language or even a “‘suggestion”’ that the National 
Memorial Theater they provided for should be located in “southwest 
Washington,” or, for that matter, in any other specific section of the 


National Capital. 
The early establishment in the Nation’s Capital of a Federal art 
gallery to house the national collection of fine arts, some of which is 
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now gathering dust in the basement of the Smithsonian Institution, is a 
matter of wide and growing concern. Such a gallery, devoted to 

. “VW . ane } , ‘ ‘e. asin * 1938 This 
contemporary art, was authorized by an act of Congress in 1938. Ms 
proposal has always been overshadowed, however, by the National 
(Mellon) Gallery of Art, which was authorized by the same Congress 
in 1937. Unaceustomed to the jungle warfare that sometimes takes 
place in Washington, the army fighting for the Smithsonian Gallery 
of Art was ambushed and nearly destroyed in the vicinity of the 
Saarinen plan which was mistakenly assumed by cultural leaders to be 
a plan for the permanent gallery when, in reality, it was clearly for a 
temporary structure. 

In his testimony before the subcommittee Floyd G. Blair, president 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York, said:’ 

One of the first things that the Government might be able to do, either directly 
or working along the lines set out in title I of the bill, is to furnish a source of 
funds not only for the District of Columbia, not only for New York City, but for 
other centers of the country where working with State and municipal organiza- 
tions, they could help create and finance the construction of real music and fine 
arts centers 

Later in his testimony he pointed out that this orchestra had been 
invited to go to Edinburgh to open the Edinburgh Festival. All ex- 
penses of the orchestra were paid by the festival, which is sponsored 
by the British Fine Arts Council. The orchestra later received pro- 
posals to travel widely in Europe and Japan to counteract the Russian 
propaganda offensive. “I am sorry to say,” he told us, ‘that it has 
been impossible for us to find that kind of money from private sources. 
Those are the two fields in which | think it is appropriate for fairly 
immediate action by some kind of a Government body.” 

Leonard Carmichael, secretary, the Smithsonian Institution, sub- 
mitted a statement on behalf of the special committee on the Institute 
of Art appointed by the American Council on Education. He is 
chairman of the special committee. He said in part: 

The committee does agree that there is at the present time need for a Federal 
commission in the arts, but it feels that at least initially the functions of such a 
commission should be limited to assembling and disseminating facts and to per- 
forming general clearinghouse activities. * A factfinding commission of this 
sort might well undertake a comprehensive study of all of the professions dealing 
with the arts in the United States today. Special attention should be given to 
the adequacy of the facilities for public and private education in these art fields. 
The committee reeognizes that a commission of the sort which it recommends 
might well formulate a report that would advocate the further development of 
many of the proposals contained in the present bill.8 

Dr. Howard Hanson, director, Eastman School of Music, University 
of Rochester, and president, the National Music Council, made much 
the same point,’ saying that ‘‘there is no commission nor agency in 
the Federal Government which can serve even as a small clearing- 
house for information in the field of music.’”’ President of a council 
made up of 45 national organizations in the field of music with a 
combined membership of approximately 1 million, Dr. Hanson pre- 
sented a resolution adopted unanimously in May 1954, which resolved: 

That the National Musie Council supports the ereetion and maintenance by 
the Federal Government of a building devoted to musie in Washington, D. C., 
in which symphony concerts, opera performances, and other musical works may 
be presented by qualified groups on a nondiscriminatory basis; 

7 Floyd G. Blair (hearings, pp. 208, 209 
§ Hon. Leonard Carmichael (hearings, pp. 76, 77). 
* Dr. Howard Hanson (hearings, pp. 47-51). 
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That financial support be given by the municipal, State, and the Federal Gov- 
ernments to approved local musical endeavors, such funds coming from the 
I ederal Government to be met at least equally on a local or State basis; 

Phat provision be made for a nonpolitical National Commission of the Arts 
in which the National Musie Council and its member organizations shall have 
adequate representation. 

“In my 30 years as director of the Eastman School of Music of 
the University of Rochester, I have attended and taken part in a 
number of discussions on Federal support of the fine arts, but never 
before have I seen such unanimity of opinion that some support of 
the fine arts by the Government is now urgently necessary,” Dr. 
Hanson declared. 

In a recent letter to me Charles B. Fahs, director of the division 
of the humanities, the Rockefeller Foundation, said he should 
be inclined to prefer an Arts Commission the sole function of which was to recom- 
mend Federal policies vis-a-vis the arts with administration of these policies, if 
adopted by the Congress or the administration, to be allocated among the existing 
agencies of the Government. 

The country’s cultural leaders are thinking no less realistically 
today, it is clear, than are the leaders in business, agriculture, the 
professions, science, and so on. What our cultural leaders are asking 
for is the kind of consideration given science in the National Science 
Foundation Act and medicine in the Hill-Burton Act for hospital 
construction and related legislation in these fields. 

It is worthy of note that the majority report makes no mention of 
the wide interest in and support for this legislation expressed by the 
heads of a number of the most important Federal departments and 
agencies. Typical of this support was the report on the bills by Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, who is certainly a leading 
Republican. Mr. Benson said in part: '° 

The Department would be glad to assist in development of the fine arts for the 
national benefit within the limits of its authorization and resources. We would be 
particularly interested in advances in the fine arts that would be of value in the 
cultural development of rural people, especially our farm youth 

Ignored, too, was the report of the Library of Congress, part of which 
ran as follows:" 

It is national policy, as enacted by the Congress, “‘to initiate and support basic 
scientific research * * * by making contracts or other arrangements (including 
grants, loans, and other assistance) * * * and to appraise the importance of 
research upon industrial development and upon the general welfare’ (National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, 42 U.S. 1862). It may be argued that the 
evaluation of results achieved with Government assistance in the area of the 
fine arts would necessarily be more subjective and sometimes more controversial 


than the evaluation of scientific results. On the other hand, it is certainly no less 
arguable that the fine arts are as important to the national welfare as the natura! 
sciences, and should consequently have no less recognition from the Congress or 
support from public funds. 

One of the witnesses heard by the subcommittee was A. J. Fletcher 
of Raleigh, N. C., national opera workshop chairman, National 
Federation of Music Clubs. He urged (hearings, pp. 232-240) that 
the fine arts be included in the educational program for all age groups 
and at all levels in the educational systems of the several States. 

Mrs. Rose Robison Cowen, who represented the Children’s Theater 
Conference of the American Educational Theater Association, while 


10 Hon. Ezra Taft Benson (hearings, p. 142). 
1 Hon. Verner W. Clapp (hearings, p. 150). 
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not appearing in person, reminded us of the Pledge to Children of 
the 1950 Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. She wrote that she 


was impressed with that body’s recognition of the lack of the arts in the educa- 
tional program, and with their set of resolutions in which they made a promise to 
the children of America that they would be given an opportunity to create and to 
participate in the arts. 

She strongly urged (hearings, pp. 200, 201) that the Committee on 
Education and Labor not forget this promise to our children, and 
continued: 

In gathering information for a recent lecture on children’s theater activities 
throughout the world, I was amazed to learn how far our great country is from 
a position of leadership in this vital field. Many lands offer government subsidies 
to secure better standards and greater participation in children’s theater and the 
allied arts. Brazil not only subsidizes its children’s theater, but also provides, in 
Sao Paulo, a beautiful auditorium with 700 small and graded seats to fit the small 
children and youth. Even the Soviet Government, I have been told, recognizing 
the supreme importance of this medium to children in their impressionistic age, 
pays top salaries to its adult actors in children’s theater, and offers the choicest 
prizes to its playwrights in the children’s field. 

Why should not America be able to point proudly to its contributions and 
achievements toward the children’s theater movement (and all the arts), and in 
the interest of our American children? What can we really point to that Govern- 
ment has provided in this field? 


Roger M. McDonough, director, New Jersey State Library, testified 
at the hearings on behalf of the 20,000 members of the American 
Library Association. A distinguished librarian, he said that 

As custodians of the best that has been thought and written in American civil- 
ization, we are keenly aware of the importance of the arts in our civilization, and 
of the vital necessity to do everything possible to encourage and nurture our native 
arts in every way consistent with the national interest. * * * We also believe 
that it is highly desirable for us to encourage our native artists, writers, painters, 
sculptors, and the like, in cooperation with the governments of the 48 States. 

He felt it was rather striking 
that the period of the greatest encouragement of the arts by the Federal Govern- 
ment was in the depths of the great depression (in the 1930’s) and that since that 
time we have done little, if anything, at the national level to encourage the arts 
in a way that other governments do as a matter of course. 

“It is a matter of record,” he added, “that in 1935 the American 
Library Association, by official resolution, endorsed the Index of 
American Design, one of the many worthwhile projects sponsored by 
the WPA Federal arts project.’’ The Index of American Design is 
now proudly exhibited by the National (Mellon) Gallery of Art. It 
may be noted that Ruth ‘Reeves, leading American artist, contributed 
more than any other single person, perhaps, to its conception and 
establishment. 

The congressional ee of the fine arts legislation have time 
and again made it clear—and the witnesses heard by the subcom- 
mittee agreed —that hens bills could by no stretch of the imagination 
be considered to bear even the slightest resemblance to the WPA arts 
projects. In a joint statement (hearings, p. 296), for instance, the 
sponsors declared that ‘The way to avoid the (often) deplorable 
standards of the WPA art projects is to develop sound legislation and 
get it enacted into law before a national emergency is upon us.” In 
this connection it is important to recall the sound advice of Floyd G. 
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Blair, who, in his 1952 annual report to the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society of New York, said (hearings, p. 84): 


When the next emergency does come, which may well face us all should either 
world war III or a depression confront us, many orchestras will be in serious 
straits. When troublous days beset us, it will be difficult to formulate a sound 
plan, get it approved by Congress, and put into operation in time. I therefore feel 
strongly that all orchestras in the United States ought to be taking a long look 
ahead now and be preparing to meet whatever may be in store for them. If some 
sort of Government help becomes essential to the continued life of our musical 
organizations, it is better to accept it than to see them shrink in importance and 
many perhaps pass out of existence 


The congressional sponsors of the fine arts bills felt so strongly that 
their bills approached the fine arts from a much sounder base than 
that exemplified by the WPA arts projects that they included the 
following language in their measures: 

It is therefore declared to be the policy of the Congress and the purpose of this 
Act * * * (4) to facilitate the formulation of plans for the preservation, en- 
hancement, and further development of the fine arts in time of war, depression, 
or other national emergency, in order to prevent our cultural institutions from 
shrinking in importance or passing out of existence and to avoid the often deplor- 
able standards exemplified by art projects of Federal agencies at such times in 
the past. 

Lawrence Tibbett, honorary president of the American Guild of 
Musical Artists, an organization whose officers include such great 
musicians as Astrid Varnav and Jascha Heifetz, spoke of the failure of 
educational and charitable foundations to concern themselves with 
the arts.” 

For reasons unknown to me [he said] educational and charitable foundations 
do not seem to be inclined to make allocations of their funds to organizations or 
activities in the musical field. I have never understood why they do not consider 
it important to have a great symphony orchestra or an opera company or a ballet 
company continue to exist and bring to the American public the beauty, excite- 
ment, and artistry of musical compositions. 

But they do consider it important to have many hundreds of dollars spent in 
research on the mating habits of Zulus or the relationship of comic books to read- 
ing habits of our youth 

Be that as it may, it is evident that this source of help is not available to us 

We have prided ourselves on having the highest standard of living 
in the world. It is hard to equate our standard of living with the 
following facts, however: The 32 major symphony orchestras in the 
United States and Canada employ fewer than 2,270 musicians. Even 
these elite musicians work an average of only 22.4 weeks per vear at 
an average weekly pay of $81, or an average annual wage of $1,814. 
Not more than 2,200 musicians in the 2,636 radio stations in the 
United States—or less than 1 musician per station—enjoy a full year’s 
employment.’ Dr. Hanson testified * that: 

I know of several major orchestras with a 20-week season and a $75-a-week 
minimum salary scale, a grand total of $1,500 a year. There are some patrons of 
orchestras who prefer to support their orchestras without governmental assistance 
They are, of course, entitled to their belief, but I say that in any situation where 
a skilled performer is guaranteed a $1,500-a-year salary that orchestra is supported 
not by philanthropists but by the idealism and devotion of the underpaid musician 
who serves them. 

The indications are that over 80 percent of the membership of the 
American Guild of Musical Artists, which enjoys collective bargaining 


12 Lawrence Tibbett (hearings, p. 185 
13 Henry Kaiser, American Federation of Musicians (hearings, p. 170 
14 Dr. Howard Hanson (hearings, p. 50 
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and other contractual relations with all the professional opera and 
ballet companies in the United States as well as with the concert man- 
agements who represent the concert artists appearing in our country, 
earns less than $2,000 a year.’® This union has jurisdiction over solo- 
ists, choristers, dancers, stage directors, stage managers, and choreog- 
raphers in the fields of opera, dance, ballet, and the concert stage. 
The employment situation in the living theater is no better."® Ac- 
cording to a recent study made by O. Glenn Saxon, professor of eco- 
nomics at Yale University, on a research grant from the National 
Theater Arts Council and Theater Arts Magazine," in 1953 the total 
employment of actors in the living theater amounted to only 991—less 
than 15 percent of the number employed in the 1927-28 season, while 
the average income from the living theater of all professional actors 
and actresses throughout the country for the 1952-53 season was only 
$800 per person. Many, of course, did not work throughout the entire 
season, 

While there is room for debate as to the steps the Federal Govern- 
ment should take regarding the fine arts, | must confess that I am 
unable to look with the same degree of equanimity as my Republican 
colleagues on the actual statistics of employment in the field of the 
fine arts. 

The majority say they do not believe this is a proper area for the 
expenditure of Federal funds. “It is a matter better suited for State, 
local, and private initiative. The hearing record indicates that great 
strides have already been made through these non-Federal efforts,” 
they advise us. I share their confidence that great strides have been 
made but I also feel that this employment picture is to be deplored. 
[tis obvious, or so it seems to me, that incomes like this will purchase 
little ae shelter, clothing, or the other necessities of life. It will 
hardly buy milk for the baby, let alone pay for his medical attention. 
It will certainly buy no Cadillacs, the favorite car in Washington these 
days. No one on this kind of income is paying $1 million for a ren- 
aissance masterpiece.” 

It is interesting to note that a century ago cures were being proposed 
for the fabulous invalid. William Dunlap of New Jersey, regarded 
as the father of drama in this country, in his monumental History of 
the American Theater, published in 1833, wrote: ' 

One great theater in each great city of the Union, supported and guided by the 
state, would remedy every evil attendant on our present playhouse system. We 
should then have no managers seeking only to fill the treasury or pay hungry 
creditors—no stars rendering all attractions but that of novelty unprofitable—no 
benefit plays tempting actors to exceed their stated and certain income, and to 
descend to practices for the purpose of gaining patrons, which tend to disgrace 
their profession, and sometimes end in destroying themselves—no display of 
impudent vice before the stage, or of immoral precept upon it * * * we are 
confident that the control may be exercised at little expense (probably none), 
and the cause of literature, which is the cause of humanity, essentially served. 
* * * If the expenses of the national theater should exceed the receipts let it be 
supplied by increased taxes on taverns and tippling houses. 

The concern of such cultural leaders as William Dunlap and others 
has not gone unnoticed, as a digest of bills proposing Federal activity 


§’ Lawrence Tibbett (hearings, p. 184 

6 Dr. Francis H. Horn, National Education Association, Congressional Record (hearings, p. 316); 
©. Glenn Saxon, Theater Arts Magazine, April 1954 
Andrew Mellon. See The Millionaires’ Best Friend, Saturday Evening Post, March 8, 1947 (hearings, 
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in the field of fine arts prepared by the Library of Congress and 
submitted by Representative Emanuel Celler, shows.’ A bill, H. R 
126, to establish a council on art matters was introduced in the 46th 
Congress in 1877 by Representative Samuel S. Cox of New York 
In the same Congress Representative George Converse of Ohio intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 4806, to encourage the arts and sciences. In 
almost every Congress since that time one or more bills to encourage 
and assist in the development of the fine arts have been introduced by 
members of both major parties. Some 80 Representatives and Sena- 
tors had by 1952 joined in sponsoring such bills. In the present 83d 
Congress, as shown earlier, 10 Representatives and 6 Senators joined 
in introducing such legislation. 

The Congress will before long enact into law legislation dealing with 
the arts, I am sure, in response to the reasoned pleas of our cultural 
leaders. Their case not only is sound, it is gathering important 
support from unexpected areas of our national life. The Superin- 
tendent of Recreation, District of Columbia Recreation Department, 
Milo F. Christiansen, for instanee, supported the legislation on behalt 
of his department and the American Recreation Society. He re 
flected the concern of the leaders in recreation that the leisure time 
made avilable by our abundant economy should be used creatively, and 
the increasingly important position which the fine arts have in the plans 
of city and State recreation authorities, 

John R. Searles, Jr., Executive Director, District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency, and a leading figure in the National 
Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, spoke of th. 
interest which a number of cities have in providing music, fine arts 
libraries, and other cultural centers in their renewal and redevelop- 
ment plans.”’ Such centers would, he declared, assist materially im 
the realization of such plans. He pointed to the fact that greater 
tax yields could be expected under farsighted redevelopment plans 
which included provision for such cultural centers. Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Washington, and 
other cities had provided or were planning to provide such facilities, 
he said. 

A member of the Society of Architectural Historians, Prof. Christo- 
pher Tunnard, associate professor of city planning, department of 
architecture, Yale University,” praised the legislation for its recogni- 
tion of the importance of preserving the work of some of our greatest 
architects, and the artistic and historic monuments and some of the 
early sections of our cities. “The lack of facilities not only for concerts 
but other activities is really holding back arts development in our 
smaller communities,’ the subcommittee was assured by Helen M 
Thompson, executive secretary, American Symphony Orchestra 
League.” Ways in which the cooperation of recreation and planning 
officials at the Federal, State, and local levels can be secured by 
cultural leaders on projects and programs of mutual interest were 
thus indicated, or suggested. 

The Marine Corps Reserve Officers Association, at its annual con- 
vention in New York City in May 1954, endorsed the proposed legis- 
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lation. The bills were of interest to the members of this organization 
because they would establish ‘‘a permanent memorial to all those 
who have died in the armed services of the United States” and, also, 
because of the suggestion that one of the structures called for would 
be named after John Basilone, one of the truly great heroes of World 
War Il. A member of the United States Marine Corps, John Basilone 
was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor 
for extraordinary heroism and conspicuous gallantry in action against enemy 
Japanese forces, above and bevond the call of duty. 

The District of Columbia Department of the American Legion in 
July 1954 adopted a resolution in support of a music building and opera 
house as a national memorial 


with sculptured murals depicting historical battles for all wars in reverence to 
th » who lost their lives in the se rvice of their cout try and for the cause of 
freedom. 


This resolution, the work of Ladislaus J. Esunas, a member of Costello 
Post No. 15 of the District of Columbia Department of the American 
Legion, was brought, after some revisions to clarify its intent, before 
the American Legion at its 1954 Annual Convention in Washington. 
That the American Legion should be interested in a music building 
ind opera house in the Nation’s Capital comes as no surprise to those 
familiar with this great organization. ‘The American Legion Auxiliary’s 
National Music Contest was one of the highlights of the 1954 conven- 
tion, as the following articles show: 


{From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., August 31, 1954] 


MippLteé West Units Win Music Honors 


The Middle West took all the honors vesterday afternoon as the best glee club, 
juartet, and trio were chosen from among the participants in the American Legion 
\uxiliary’s National Music Contest held at the Mayflower Hotel. 

Walking off with a cash price of $300 in the glee club competition was the unit 
from Beatrice, Nebr., but only after a close contest with the choral group from 
the William Reaves No. 7 chapter of Huron, S. Dak., which was awarded the 
sec nd rize of $175 

The inning two Ww \ e quartet and trio entrants from the Harry B. 
Dorst unit No, 24 of MePherson, Kans., who received $60 for each first prize. 

Second prizes of $40 were won by the quartet from the Argonne Four unit of 
Enid, Okla., and the trio from Unit 46 of Marshalltown, Iowa. 

From 1 until 4 p. m., the Williamsburg room and grand ballroom of the May- 
tlower were filled with singing as the judges heard 8 glee clubs, 6 quartets, and 4 
trios representing 11 States. 

Rules required that each group sing a song previously selected by the music 

yntest committee and then one of their own choice. 

Mrs. Henrv W. Richardson of Louisville, Ky., national musie contest chair- 
man, chose the songs with her committee. The glee club groups (consisting of 12 
or more people) sang You'll Never Waik Alone, the quartets sang Alice Blue 
Gown, and the trios sang Christopher Robin Is Saying His Prayers. 

This morning the winning choral group sang to the convention delegates and 
the winners from the quartet and trios will sing tomorrow. 

Washington chairman for the contest was Mrs. W. L. Perkins, who obtained as 
judges Miss Marjorie Fraser Webster, head of Marjorie Webster Junior College; 
Dr. Basil Troutorsky, Mrs. Gertrude Lyons, Mrs. Dorothy Remington of the 
Washington Opera Guild; Dr. William Webster of the Washington Grand Opera 
Association; Mrs. Isabell Shelley, Dr. French Crawford Smith, Miss Maria de la 
Hull, Dr. Whitford Hall and Rolla G. Onyum., 


s were tl 
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{From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Friday, September 3, 1954] 
MIDWEST IN CLEAN SwEEP—KaANsAS AND NEBRASKA Tops IN Music ContTgstTs 
(By Patty Cavin and Mary Jane Keller 


A sweep for the Midwest was sung up yesterday in American Legion Auxiliary 
music competition that was replete with tears and drama. 

Kansas entrants handily won the trio and quartet contests, but there was many 
a moist eye, red nose, and bitten lip before the Beatrice, Nebr., Glee Club was 
declared winner among choral groups. 

The Beatrice (pronounced Be-AT-rice) singers had to win twice before it was 
decided unanimously that they actually had an edge over contestants from 
Huron, 8. Dak. 

On the first runoff, judges awarded Beatrice 9434 points, a fifth of a point more 
than they allotted to Huron The close decision I ase lon interpre tation. tone, 
accuracy, diction and appearance—brought tears of joy to the winners, while the 
losers sniffed in disappointment. 

Photographers began to take pictures of the jubilant winners and Mrs. Heath 
Griffiths, their leader, told reporters how businessmen in the Nebraska town of 
12,000 had raised $2,000 to send the group here by chartered bus. 

She also told how the group had been cut from 18 to 17, when Mrs. Ernest 
Sebby had to flv home after receiving word that one of her children had bulbar 
polio. 

Then the blow fell. Now, before the virtually empty main ballroom of the 
Mayflower Hotel, Mrs. Henry Richardson, national music chairman, had a painful 
announcement to make. ; 

It seemed, she explained, that a rule had been overlooked—in cases where there 
is a victory of less than half a point, the groups must sing again. 

Hastily, the two clubs tried to gain their composure, with the $300 first-prize 
money their do-or-die objective. 

Mrs. Griffiths’ singers were first. Wearing their slate blue choir robes, they 
sang the song required of all competitors, You’ll Never Walk Alone. 

Huron’s representatives, clad in navy blue street dresses, went through the 
same song, led by Helen Puchanan. 

3ut the first decision held, and Peatrice clinched the national honors that had 
escaped them at last vear’s convention. 

The competition was considerably calmer downstairs in the Williamsburg 
room, where 6 trios and 6 quartets vied for top harmony. Lose Perkins of Wash- 
ington, local chairman of the national musie contest presided over the nervous 
contestants who had pre viously won their State honors in Oklahoma, lowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Kansas, and Nebraska 

You could have heard a pin drop when the girls got up to sing—first a song of 





their own choice, followed by a standard contest song. Alice Rlue Gown was the 
competing quartet ditty, while trios were required to warble Christopher Ko! 
Is Saving His Pravers. (Both pieces left ample room for solos 

Alice’s gown changed with each interpretation. The four attractive brown- 


haired Ewing sisters from Enid, Okla., clad in ruffled turquoise party gowns, gave 
a bouncy Fred Waring type performanee, while Kansas hummed whimsically on 
the final st rains, and Illinois stuck to the conventional version. 

When the vocalizing stopped at 2:45 p. m., contest judges went into action, and 
delegates began to squirm. Points of consideration were tone, accuracy, inter- 
pretation, diction, and appearance. To ease the tension while the crowd waited, 
tenor Bob Sparks, a teller at the Hamilton Pank (he’s sponsored by Patton Tank 
Auxiliary No. 19) serenaded the ladies with Irish songs. Then the decision came 

Kansas was the first place winner in both trio and quartet competition, a repeti- 
tion of the national firsts which they won at the Miami convention in 1952. The 
winners from McPherson, Kans.— Mrs. Kermit W. Janssen, Mrs. Russell Barr, 
Miss Marjorie Nordling, and Mrs. Tony Voshell—were upstairs in the ballroom 
when the announcement was made. Upon notification of their $60 prize, they 
let out squeals of delight that could be heard as far as the Statler lobby. 

Second-place quartet honors went to the girls from Enid, Okla., members of 
Auxiliary 4. Runners-up in the trio division were delegates from Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 

Judges for the contest included Miss Marjorie Fraser Webster, Dr. Basil 
Troutorsky, Gertrude Lyons, Miss Dorothy Remington, Dr. William Webster, 
Mr. Harry Albert, Dr. French Crawford Smith, Miss Maria de la Hull, Dr. Whit- 
ford Hall, and Mr. Rolla Onyun. 
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The text of resolution No. 626 referring to the National Graves Reg- 
istration and Memorial Committee follows: 


Whereas no fitting national tribute or memorial has ever been erected to the 
honor of World War mothers; and 

Whereas there has been presented before the Congress of the United States 
proposed legislation to provide for the construction of a suitable memorial to 


the who served in the Armed Forces in World War I and World War IT, and all 





others whose sacrifices, including mothers of the World Wars, enabled our Nation 
to be twi Vict eit 

Resolved by the Sth Ay | American leq on Convention n convention assembled 

San fran oO, Se emibe lo Octobe 4. 1946, That tt Americar 

I mm endorses the principle of a national memorial auditorium to be located in 
t Nation's Capital, comme rating the heroic services of those who served in 
t Armed F« War I and World War II and all others whose sac- 
rifices brought vict our Armed Fore 

\\ reas the need f national memorial auditorium is more acute now than in 
prior vears Now, t e it 

Resolved, That tl ‘rica Legion reiterate and sponsor the prior resolution 
wit the following additional whereas; and 

Whereas there is under consideration at the present time the construction of a 
pul housing project, including a memorial hall which could be dedicated to 
etera and ultimately used by veteran organizations 


Representative John A. Blatnik, World War IT paratrooper captain, 
who was awarded the Bronze Star Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster and 
Air Medal, has included in the hearing record, pages 291-293, a fine 
study of the War Memorial Opera House and the Civie Auditorium of 
San Francisco which was prepared by the Library of Congress. As 
these fine arts bills advance in the Congress further study should be 
made of the great civie complex in San Francisco as well as such fine 
buildings as the War Memorial Building in Trenton, N. J., the Civie 
Auditorium Building in Kansas City, and similar buildings in other 


eities 

Reflecting the growing concern of businessmen with cultural affairs. 
the Washington Board ot Trade has established a cult ural development 
committee which provides leadership in cultural affairs of a high order 
to the Nation’s Capital. This committee seeks to encourage and assist 
the further growth and development of the fine arts in Washington and 
is most highly regarded for its work. One of the ablest witnesses who 
appeared before the Subcommittee on Arts Foundations and Commis- 
sions Was Patrick Haves, past president, National Association of Con- 
eert Managers, and chairman of the board of trade’s cultural develop- 
ment committee. He voiced the general feeling of those concerned 
with the living arts of music, drama, and the dance, that the present 
definition of the fine arts in the Federal Government was too narrow, 
limited as it is to the static arts of painting, sculpture, and architect ure, 
He expressed regret that no witnesses from the fields of drama, opera, 
and dance were heard by the present Commission of Fine Arts in pre- 
paring its 1953 report to the President on Government and Art, even 
though it was requested to make a survey of the Government’s activi- 
ties in the field of art. He expressed “surprise and unhappiness at the 
limited extent of the Commission’s study and recommendations in the 
field of the living arts of music, drama, and dance. The Commission 
does not cover this field adequately, opposes a Department of Fine 
Arts in the Government, and makes no mention of how these arts are 
to be encouraged in the second half of the 20th century, which many 
of us are convinced will be our cultural era in the United States. “Some 
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instrumentality,” he advised us,** “is clearly needed, some focal point 
of high-level recognition and leadership in these art forms.”’ 

Representative George M. Rhodes (Democrat, of Pennsylvania 
introduced in the hearing record, pages 253-258, two articles from the 
New York Times which also criticized the Commission’s report as 
insufficient and objected to the te ‘hnique of inv iting nfembers of one 
Government bureau to report on and justify its activities before 
another Government body unless there is additional extensive and 
objective investigation and evaluation. Objection was also made 
to the comparatively small percentage of time given to informed 
opinion of cultural leaders outside of Government departments. The 
report to President Eisenhower was compared unfavorably with “‘the 
conscientious and broad survey conducted by the Canadian Royal 
Art Commission, which took 2 vears, included 114 publie hearings 
throughout Canada, at which some 1,200 witnesses appeared as well 
as 462 formal submissions and hundreds of letters’ accepted 

The fine arts editor of the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
Mrs. Leshe Judd Portner, raised other objections to the Commission’s 
report, She writes: 





xi ie Commission loes recomme! 1tnatayl w office be eT vit it the Nat ! il 
Gallery for the exchange of exhibitions here and abroa It points out that the 
gallerv’s inter-American office duri the war contr ited such a service in the 
Americas under the auspices of the State Department It adds that the office 
had to be closed for lack of funds 

Yet for the past 2 years the Smithsonian Trave Exhibition Service has beet 
performing exactly the function that the Com nN proposes Its Frene 
drawings exhibition, which was shown at the National Gallery last vear and 
circulated with resounding success throughout this country, is an example of 
caliber of work it has been arranging It i ard ders i the neces 
removing this function from an already existing office and setting it up again at 
Government expense in the National Gallery ve ven worse lo vy a dupliea- 
tion of effort within two offices of the same Government re 


The New York Times, in the articles included by Representative 
Rhodes, reports that leaders in the cultural field were shocked at this 
proposal of the present Commission of Fine Arts and that 


They point out that under its own charter the Nation: \fellon) Gallery cannot 
concern itself with work by artists les I 20 Phe ! 1 I 
major museums and orgat { it is perhay e one least qualified to : irre 
responsibility for international showi ol ier ir L hie rye ve¢ 
that this important activity be ivel i lars experience ind broadminded 


Commission of Fine Arts 


That the dissatisfaction with the present state of affairs is d 
seated was shown by a resolution adopted at the 1953 convention of 
the American Federation of Labor and submitted to the subcommittee 


by Andrew J. Biemiller, member of the AFL's national legislative 


eep- 


: <n eaten ; 
committee.” The resolution reads as follows 

Whereas in conducting its investigation the said Fine Arts Commission arbi- 
trarily limited its inquiries to a few favored individua 1 conspicuc ly failed 
to consult accredited representatives of numer organizatior having direct 
and enduring interest in the cultural and artistic life of the country: ar d 


Whereas organizations in the fields of music, opera, theater, dance, libraries, 
and other fine arts are 9 source of emplovment for many thousat 's of workers and 
a source of enjoyment for millions of citizens; a 

Whereas appointments to the Fine Arts Commission have unduly failed to 
include representatives of workers or of the fine arts of music, opera, theater, dance, 
libraries, and others: therefore be it 





4 Patrick Haves (hea 


Andrew J. Biemiller (hearings, } 
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fLeso { That this convention of the American Federation of Labor register its 
of the glaring inadequacy and bias of the aforementioned report of the 
Fine Arts Commissicn and its vigorous opposition to the recomr ts ns therei 
1 be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to appoint 
epresentatives of the A. F. of L. and of the heretofore neglected fine arts to the 

Comm ion of @ine A ' ia be furthe: 
Re ed, That this convention eall upon the Congress of the United States t 
r ret S. 1109 and H. R. 5397. introduced by Senator Murray and Congressmat 
Howell, respectively, since these proposals would assign to Government the 
desirable and necessary funetion of promotin and stimulating the cultural and 
progre if America in a manner cousistent with our traditional ideals of 

eCracy il free ent pris¢ 


‘ 


\ former \lembet ol the House ol Representatives [rom Wisconsin, 


Mr. Biemiller went on to say for this great organization of labor with 
a membership of 10 million Americans and including, as it does, all 


of the unions in the various fine arts fields, that 


We inderstand that vour subcommittee has hefore it various bills comparable 
in nature to those mentioned in our resolution We urge vour committee to report 
an appropriate measure designed to promote and stimulate cultural and artistic 
progr in our country 

We are convinced the object of the bills you are considering is praiseworthy and 
that vour subcommittee could render a great contribution to the cultural life of the 
United States by reporting an appropriate measure. It is necessary and desirabl 
ne ever, that in the creation of any foundation due representation must be 


ecorded to the artists and workers in the various branches of the fine arts. 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO), representing mors 
than 6 million members, in its 1953 annual convention adopted a 
resolution strongly criticizing the present Commission of Fine Arts as 
well as the report on art and government. ‘This resolution, similar to 
the AFL resolution adopted a month earlier, was submitted to the sub- 
committee by Thomas Burke (hearings, pp. 317-318), chief of con- 
gressional liaison for the CIO. Mr. Burke, like Mr. Biemiller of the 
AFL, is a former Midwest Congressman. 

Prof. William Ainsworth Parker, secretary for fellowships of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, a voluntary federation of 
25 American scholarly associations in the fields of the humanities and 
the social sciences, testifying on behalf of his organization said (hear- 
ings, pp. 66-68) that 

As far as the Federal Government is concerned directly, it is obvious that public 
funds devoted in recent vears to the physical sciences through such agencies as the 
National Science Foundation and the Atomic Energy Commission far outweigh 
those reserved for activities in the humanities and the social sciences. I agree 
with those who hold the opinion that continuous and strenuous efforts must be 
made by all concerned with the national welfare and security to redress the 
present unfortunate imbalance. 

One of the ablest and best known leaders in the American theater, 
Rev. Gilbert Hartke, head of the drama department at Catholic 
University, and president of the American Educational Theater Asso- 
ciation, commended the legislation for 

the general planning on the selection of the Commission on Fine Arts. * * * be- 
cause from this group you should be able to get a sufficient variety of persons who 
know operations as well as the creative persons. 

Pointing out that (hearings, pp. 240-248) Washington, D. C., was 
“the only capital in the world that doesn’t have a national theater,”’ 
Father Hartke went on to say that 

In the case of every person passing through Washington who has some attachment 
to the arts, when the State Department has them coming in, we are phoned at 
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Catholic University, and they see these various representatives And they ar 
disappointed and somewhat appalled when they actually see here in the Nation’s 
Capital no activity on the part of us as a peo] as a body politic, to do something 


to really generate * * * artistic activits 


Mrs. Serge Koussevitsky of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in her 
brief remarks (hearings, pp. 202-204) read part of a famous speech 
delivered by her late great husband at Tanglewood in 1946 in which 
he called for the establishment of a De partment of Fine Arts. He said 
at the time that 


If we conceive culture as part of the spiritual life of a people and the po 
state as part of its organic life, then t r disassociation be 1 gre 
Just as a body is dead without 1 pirit, so is a political sta lead—a 
organism —without the prog ive force of enlightenme and ¢ 

Is the welfare of a country determined by its magnificent buildings, brid anc 
roads? Does the happiness of a people depend on economic security and g 
living alone? The world is hungry for spiritual food 

Today, of all time, the people of America, and we artists especially, n devot 
our lives to serve humanity, ready to sacrifice material welfare the pre 
the profound economice crisis of the world 

Never before has history offered so vast an opportunity to prove 
that we have a right to live and serve hi ity t we al ( if hea I 
and soul Let us remember that the cultural standard of a nation is judged 





by the development of the arts 


All of the fine arts bills considered by the subcommittee would, if 
enacted into law, lead to the decentralization of culture from the 2 or 
3 great cities that presently dominate it. This would be the major 
result of the adoption of such legislation. A number of things pro- 
vided for in the bills would contribute to this, but the State grant-in-aid 
program of title 1 would undoubtedly have the greatest effect in this 
direction. 

This is, perhaps, a more important consideration than many of us 
realize. The historical development of the United States to date has 
been such that our greatest cultural resources have been located in 
our largest cities. It is there that the theater, the opera, symphony 
orchestras, and art galleries have been established. The opportunities 
for cultural enrichment and enjoyment have been open to all and yet, 
realistically, the city dweller has a very great and continuing advan- 
tage in this respect. Our farm people, when not located immediately 
adjacent to a great urban center, have not had the opportunity to 
participate in the cultural side of our life on anything like even terms. 
When the idealism and eagerness for life of our rural youth is con- 
sidered, this situation clearly has not served the best interests of our 
Nation from a long-range point of view, and it has unquestionably 
increased the attractiveness of the city. The greatest resources of 
our farms are our rural youth—not land, or livestock, or buildings. 
No doubt Secretary of Agriculture Benson was thinking of ways to 
enrich rural living and make it more attractive thereby when he 
wrote that— 

The Department (of Agriculture) would be glad to assist in development of the 
fine arts for the national benefit within the limits of its authorization and resources 
We would be particularly interested in advances in the fine arts that would be of 


value in the cultural development of rural people, especially our farm youth 


No doubt Congressman Lee Metcalf was thinking along the same 
lines when he listed a number of national farm organizations as 
recommending public organizations in his new bill, H. R. 10223. 
Along with the great cultural organizations in the fields of music, 
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drama, dance, literature, architecture, painting, and sculpture he 
listed such farm organizations as: The Cooperative League of the 
U.S. A., the National Grange, the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the American Home Economics Association, the National Home 
Demonstration Council, and the National 4-H Club Foundation of 
America 

I recently received two letters which are typical of much of the 
thinking that is being done on the need for cultural decentralization. 
Believing that they will contribute measurably to the point I am 
making, I include them here: 

GOLEMAN & ROLF! 
Houston, Ter... Auqust 31, 195 
He CHARLI R. Howeu! 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 


Dear CONGRI wan Howeuyu: Asa member of the United States National Com- 


r UNESCO, IL have recently received a copy of the hearings on the bills 
relat to the establishment of a program of Federal grants for fine arts projects 
I have carefully read this documentation with great interest Having traveled 

the last few vears over the main parts of the civilized earth, I am more than 
ever aware of our own shortcomings in this country on matters pertaining to the 
rea e fine art 
Being an architect with long experience in teaching and practice, I am always 
ary of setting up programs run by central government organizations without a 
local parallel as a suitable balance The creative arts require a spontaneity 
that springs from the souls of people rather than from divine fiat of our assuming 
at v need them and therefore we must have them The most suecessful pro- 
rams of this character must spring from the grassroots and from the hunger of 
Iman craving Onee they are started, then bv all means we should have a 
Federal program of encouragement and example that is nationwide 
I have long felt that we should have a national operatic and symphonic program, 
nportant re ynal centers forming a basic part of the national total program 
! think that we should have to go to Washington in order to enjoy these 
things Nevertheless the master program logically should be located in Wash- 
ngton—but with strong regional emphasi 
Great encouragement should be given our composers, writers painters, sculptors, 
darchitects. We have done too little to encourage this group of creative people 

Nation as a whol Where many countries require that specific sums be 

spent on each building project for sculpture, painting, and landscape architecture, 


they are usually the first things to go in the average program in our country when 


the budgets become tense. Good architecture is receiving greater acceptance than 
tl ther creative art forms, but they are all related to each other through the 
an mind 

I am in favor of what you are doing and wanted to add these few comments of 
min¢ the hope that we as a Nation can speak up in our strong belief that we 
should carry a program bevond mere collections in museums and a few concen- 
rated show houses. Every community is entitled to a program in these creative 
efforts and perhaps this is the time to begin to formulate such a program to en- 
courage the people themselves to do something more about it than they have been 


able to do in the past 
Sincerely, 
WaLTeR T. ROLFE 


Prof. John Crowder, dean of the College of Fine Arts, University of 
Arizona, writes in part as follows: 


I wish to congratulate vou in particular upon one statement * * * “A national 
arts program should be concerned not only with the arts but with the artist, the 
living artist.’”’ This seems to me the crux of the whole need in the field of fine 
arts in America today Museums and even a building program to house produc- 
tions of music, dance, and drama in the National Capital are a necessary corollary 
to a program for the living artist, but surely the one thing which would be most 
effective for our own people and for the impression that we make upon all foreigners 
is the extent to which art lives and affects our way of living through contemporary 
creative artistic endeavor. To this end the art program should be supported in 
every section of the country as a living art. The depository and showcase may 
very appropriately be in Washington. 


th 
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Mr. Lloyd Goodrich, associate director, Whitney Museum of 
American Art, testified as chairman of the committee on govern- 
ment and art. This committee, he said, had been formed in 1948 
to consider activities of the Federal Government in the fine arts of 
“architecture, painting, sculpture, graphic art, landscape architecture 
interior design, and the applied arts.” It consists of 3 delegates from 
each of 12 of the leading national art organizations in these fine-arts 
fields (hearings, pp. 41-47). 

One of the Nation’s outstanding authorities on the art activities of 
the Federal Government, he said that 


Our Federal Government, in the past and in the present, has been less actively 


concerned with the fine arts than that of almost any other major natio1 In most 
European countries, agencies concerned with the fine arts are integral parts of 
government, often as part of the educational systen In the worst vea f 
World War II, Great Britain formed the Arts Council of Great Britai 

The United States today is one of the world centers of the fine arts, a there 
is greater creative activity in our country than at any time in our history Yet 
our Federal Government gives little recognition to this important aspect of 


American life. 

This lack is especially crucial in the present state of world affairs. We are 
engaged in a worldwide ideological struggle. Our new predominance in world 
affairs is based largely on material power, scientific and mechanica 1 achieven 
natural resources, and productive capacity. But America’s cultural achieve- 
ments, past and present, are little known beyond our own boundaries. The rela- 
tive failure of our Government to recognize the importance of the fine arts plays 
into the hands of anti-American and antidemocratic propagandists throughout 
the world. 


Lent 








He went on to say that in the field of the plastic —- there are 
certain essential activities which can be carried on only by the Federal! 
Government, or which can be carried on better by it than by other 
agencies; most of which, indeed, have been carried on since the birth 
of our Nation. The chief of these were the following, he declared 


The construction of Federal buildings 

Their decoration by mural painters, sculptors, designers, and craftsmen; and 
their exterior settings 

Landseape architecture in national parks and parkways, and in other Federal 
projects. 

The city of Washington: Its buildings, parks, monuments, and overall plar 

The procurement of movable works of art for use in Federal buildings: Paint 
ings, portraits, portrait sculpture, historical pictures, prints, and so fortl 

Pictorial records of litarv history bv and for the Armed Forces 

The design of coins, 1 yaper currency, and postage stamps. 

The maintenance and exhibition of collections of art belonging to the Na 

International art exchanges: Exhibitions, information, and persons 

Federal educational activities in art 





Several of these art activities of the Federal Government are listed 
in a footnote mn the majority report and referred to in the text of 
that report as “programs and projects supposedly related to the so- 
called finer arts.’ It should be noted here that the — of 
proper definition, that is, whether these activities should be defined 
as “art,” “fine art,” or as “supposedly related to the apeaiiel finer 
arts,’’ was not raised at the hearings. 

Lloyd Goodrich went on to say that 


The Committee on Gove ‘rmment and Art believes that all these essential ac 
tivities should be continued, and in certain cases increased. We believe that all 
such activities should be eee by the highest artistic standards, and should 
draw upon the best knowledge of the art world. We believe that governmental 
art policies should be guided by bodies which are free from political influence, 
which are predominantly professional, which represent the best professiona 
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experience, and which allow for diversity of viewpoints. We believe that in 
order to attain these standards, the art world should be given a voice in recomn- 
mending the members of such bodies. There is precedent for this in the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act of 1950; and I am glad to see that H. R. 9111 also 
incorporates this principle. 

In my personal opinion, H. R. 9111 is the most comprehensive and considered 
measure on the fine arts that has been introduced in the Congress for many 
years. It is a thoroughgoing plan to promote the growth and well-being of the 
arts in America, and to give them the position in our public life which they 
deserve. With its broad objectives I am in thorough accord, and I believe that 
this opinion would be that of a large part of the art world. Particularly valu- 
able are its realization of the importance of the fine arts in our national life, and 
in international relations; its emphasis on high artistic standards; its provisions 
for representation of the various artistic professions on all governing bodies, and 
for their nomination by organizations in the various fields. 

Later in the hearings testimony was offered by a leading mural 
and easel painter, Stuyvesant Van Veen, a member of the art de- 
partment of the City College of New York, and a member of the 
advisory council of the New York City Art Center. He commended 
the legislation for its recognition of the impotrance of the arts in the 
creative use of leisure time. He advised your subcommittee that 
Artists Equity Association carried out a survey some time since and 
found ‘‘that 90 percent of the top recognized American artists have 
found it necessary to engage in other activities in support of their 
chosen profession.”’ 

He went on to make what is clearly a very important recommenda- 
tion and one that is particularly important in view of our deterio- 
rating foreign relations 

There is one thing that has not been mentioned to any great extent in the 
testimony that I have heard so far, and that is the importance of bringing our 
painters and sculptors, and their works, to the American embassies in different 
countries, as a kind of an island representation of the culture, and of the cultural 
manifestations of this country. 

At present, the State Department engages in a dissemination of reproductions 
and prints as the only means of showing to our allies and our foreign embassies 
the kind of work that is being done in this country, and our art has grown a great 
deal. 

There is a constant question, when one travels in Europe, ‘‘What is being done 
in the United States?” There is little opportunity for the foreigner to see in his 
own country what is being done because of a limitation in the delivery of 
publications. 

In many of the countries, they cannot subscribe to our art publications, so that 
there is little opportunity to know. 

These bills, in most cases, would do much to push the use of the American arts 
just as today American furniture and rugs, and such things, are used in the 
embassies. 

Statements supporting the legislation on fine arts were received by 
your subcommittee not only from those listed so far in this statement 
of minority views, but from the following cultural leaders also and 
included in the hearing record: Mrs. Dean Acheson; S. Lewis Elmer, 
national president, American Guild of Organists; Senator Herbert H. 
Lehman; Congressman Edward J. Hart; Benjamin J. Atlas, chief, 
Washington bureau, Billboard magazine; Leon Berkowitz, director, 
Washington Workshop Center of the Arts; Carl W. Berueffy, manager, 
Capital Opera Association of Washington; Selma M. Borchardt, vice 
president, American Federation of Teachers. 

Also, from Alan Burnham, secretary of the Society of Architectural 
Historians and a member of the Municipal Art Society; Morris Cafritz, 
Washington builder and businessman; Warren Caro, executive direc- 
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tor, Council of the Living Theater; Omar R. Carrington, president, 
Artists’ Guild of Washington; Mrs. Allen Chaimas, director, Hans 
Kindler Music Building Fund of Washington; Anatole Chujoy, editor, 
Dance News; Dean Cornwell, president, National Society of Mural 
Painters; Lilla Wood Daniels, national president, National League of 
American Pen Women; Clarence Derwent, president, American 
National Theater and Academy; Richard De Young, an officer of 
the National Association of Teachers of Singing, Inc. 

Supporting statements were also received from Marion Quin Dix, 
president, National Art Education Association; F. Joseph Donohue, 
former chairman, District of Columbia Commissioners; J. H. Dyer, 
Jr., secretary, Art Commission of San Francisco; Sawyer Falk, vice 
president, American National Theater and Academy; Frederick Fall, 
director, Department of Agriculture Symphony Orchestra; Leonard 
Feist, president, Music Publishers Association; Arturo Di Filippi, 
artistic director and general manager, Opera Guild of Greater Miami; 
Herman Finkelstein, general attorney, American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers; Charles Warren Fox, president, Music 
Library Association. 

Other statements in support of the bills were included in the hear- 
ing record when received from: Senator Wayne Morse; Kathryn B. 
Grevwacz, director, New Jersey State Museum; Donald J. Grout, 
president, American Musicological Society; William M. Hardy, execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer, Southeastern Theater Conference; Helen 
Hayes, honorary president, American National Theater and Academy; 
Lowell B. Haynes, minister of music, First Church of Christ, Wethers- 
field, Conn.; George Heller, national executive secretary, American 
Federation of Television and Radio Artists; Dr. Henry R. Hope, 
chairman, fine arts department, Indiana University; Prof. Glenn 
Hughes, director of school of drama, University of Washington, 
Seattle; Helen Steen Huls, vice president, National Association of 
Teachers of Singing, Inc.; Marie Hurley, national chairman of legis- 
lation, National Federation of Music Clubs. 

The following also submitted supporting statements which were 
included: C. D. Jackson, the White House; Harrison Keller, presi- 
dent, National Association of Schools of Music; Dorothy Kester, 
Akron Public Schools; Lincoln Kirstein, managing director, City 
Center of Music and Drama, New York City; Paul Kozelka, depart- 
ment of speech and dramatics, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Mildred Lachman, chairman, Modern Dance Council of Wash- 
ington; Prof. W. Rensselaer Lee, chairman, Friends of the Museum 
of Princeton, N. J.; Mrs. William B. Maloney, corresponding sec- 
retary, New Jersey Theatre League; Dr. J. L. MeCaskill, director, 
National Education Association; Sara Adeline McConnell, secretary- 
treasurer, Greater Washington Musie Council; Prof. Arthur Mendel, 
chairman, department of music, Princeton University; Hon. Perle 
Mesta; Thomas Munro, editor, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criti- 
cism; Charles Nagel, director, Brooklyn Museum; Lee Norvelle, presi- 
dent, National Theatre Conference. 

Statements favoring the legislation were also received and included 
in the record from: Anthony Qualia, vice president, Maryland chap- 
ter, Artists Equity Association; Andrew E. Rice, executive director, 
American Veterans Committee; Prof. Horace W. Robinson, head of 
the drama department, University of Oregon; John D. Rockefeller 
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3d; Mary G. Roebling, president and chairman of the board, Trenton, 
Trust Co.; Lincoln Rothschild, executive director, Artists Equity 
Association; Mrs. Janet Rubin, Obelisk Gallery of Washington; Dr. 
Barrett Stout, president, Music Teachers National Association; 
George L. Tilton, conductor, Trenton Youth Symphony Orchestra; 
Gerhard P. Van Arkel, secretary, Democratic Central Committee, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Gid W. Waldrop, editor, Musical Courier; 
Dr. Allen S. Weller, head, department of art, University of Illinois; 
Mary Wickerham, president, Mid-West Music Foundation; Richard 
G. Wiggin, assistant supervisor of art education, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Commonwealth of Virginia; and the Trenton Sunday Times- 
Advertiser. 
CONCLUSION 


[ regret IT cannot agree with my colleagues and their point of view 
as expressed in the majority report. Their reasoning seems to me 
faulty, their premises unsound and contrary to all of the testimony 
I believe that the bills should be enacted into law because I believe 
that the fine arts are an essential part of the good life, the kind of good 
life we all want for ourselves and our children. 

As I pointed out in a recent speech (hearings, pp. 194-198), one of 
the major ways in which we might turn reluctant and uneasy military 
allies—and the 800 million of uncommitted people—into friends would 
be to earn their respect for our own culture. It is obvious, however, 
that if we have no respect for and are officially indifferent to our own 
best cultural efforts, if we show no concern as a people and as a nation 
with our own contemporary culture and our living artists, then the 
peoples of other countries are hardly to be blamed if they ignore and 
underrate the cultural contributions which we have to give the peoples 
of the world. We have only ourselves to blame, for they take their 
cues from our own Federal Government. In this situation the 
Communist parties in the various countries and the Russians find it 
extremely easy to spread their lies that we are gum-chewing, insensi- 
tive, materialistic barbarians. 

I, for one, do not propose to make it easy for the U.S. S. R. to win 
the minds, the hearts, and the souls of men throughout the world. 
I believe the time has come, indeed it is long overdue, for the United 
States to mount a counteroffensive against the huge Soviet cultural 
drive which includes everything from athletes to ballerinas to chess 
players. The first step is to take a new look at ourselves and to review 
the cultural traditions of the West. If we do this, I am convinced 
that we will take steps to place due emphasis on American accom- 
plishments in the cultural field in the perspective of our European 
heritage. There is no quicker, no more effective way to destroy the 
Communist lie that we are a nation of barbarians. As Congressman 
Jacob K. Javits testified at our hearings, if 
we do not want to fight the Russians with the atom bomb, (then) we have got 
to defeat their effort to have communism take over the world with two other 
weapons—economic and cultural * * * but in the cultural field, we have not 
even touched it 

Therefore, because the evidence is conclusive and undisputed that 
what the fine arts most need is the recognition of their character as 
necessaries, Which these bills would give, I recommend that the 
Congress give early and favorable consideration to the bills H. R. 9881, 
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H. R. 10223, and H. R. 10189, establishing an American National 
War Memorial Arts Foundation or Commission and a program of 
grants to States for the development of fine arts programs and projects 

If the majority were looking for precedents in this field they could 
find them in the recommendations of the Founding Fathers regarding 
the aris. Jefferson’s bill for a system of public education provided 
for a public art gallery and a Department of Fine Arts. Jefferson 
considered rhetoric, letters, music, drama, architecture, and the fine 
arts generally to be as necessary as language, ethics, history, geog- 
raphy, philosophy, and the sciences. Jefferson’s interest 
began early and remained with him throughout his life. Aceording 
to Dumas Malone, in Jefferson the Virginian, the third President 
during the 12 years preceding the Revolution managed to play no 
fewer than 3 hours a day. Writer, architect, musician, 
his interest in the arts is well known. 

George Washington provided funds in his will for an educational 
program which included the fine arts, hoping thereby to develop a 
true understanding of our form of government and the true and 
genuine liberties of mankind. His will in this connection reads in 
part: 


in music 


scientist 


For these reas« it has t ! ar is ) e a i ( Is Oo i € i 
scale which would have the tendeney rread systematic ideas through all parts 
of this rising empire, thereby to co away i “ Stat y j i 
as far as the nature of things wou ( ‘ ron l iti i 
counceus-* 


Washington and Jefferson well ke W that the purpose of the liberal 
and fine arts was to awaken and develop the intellectual and spiritual 
powers in the individual before he enters upon his career, 
enable him to bring to it the greatest amount of intelli 
fulness, judgment, and character possible. TI 


thereby LO 
vence, resource- 
ley were interested in 
having our people become, as John Stuart Mall would Say 

capable and cultivated human bei \I re t 
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physiciar 


For the vear 1952-53 the Federal Government allocated approxi- 
mately $300 million for scientific research in nonprofit institutions of 
higher learning, according to the New York Times (hearings, pp. 326 
399). The American Council on Education appointed a sper ial com- 
mittee on institutional research policy to study the question of feder- 
ally sponsored research and determine what can be done to counteract 
the emphasis on the physical sciences 

A preliminary investigation showed that grants for research from 
the Federal Government constitute, in some institutions, more than 
half of their total operating income from all sources 


It is becoming clear that these vast funds for resear are having significant 
effects, often unrecognized, upon the procedures and objectives of the institutions 
that receive thenr 
the committee warned, and added that 
The concentration of support on the physical sciences, to the virtual exclusion of 
the humanities and social sciences, may distort existing relationships among the 

2 Hon. Richard Bollir rings, p. 197 ; i : 

7A. Whitney Grisw tu R v of Literature (hearit 288); I Lister Hill, Congre l 
Rec 1 (hearing r 23-194 Dr. Otto F. Kra remarks } the ] Beta I rc vO 
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various disciplines with regard to undergraduate and graduate instruction as 
well as to research, 

In a letter to me under date of September 30, 1953, Secretary Oveta 
Culp Hobby, of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
said: 

The focus of education in America on the sciences and vocational training at 
the cost of the humanities has reached a point for sober reflection. We are in 
agreement that leaders in education should take responsible action in interpreting 
the significance of this trend in our democratic society. 

The legislation considered by this Subcommittee on Arts Founda- 
tions and Commissions, as its sponsors have stated, was a major 
attempt to focus attention on this imbalance in American education 
and presented a constructive solution of the problem. Until the 
responsibility of the Federal Government for the imbalance is recog- 
nized it is unlikely that a solution will be found. 

lt is certainly true that, as Prof. William A. Parker of the American 
Council of Learned Societies advised us— 
continuous and strenuous efforts must be made by all concerned with the national 
welfare and security to redress the present unfortunate imbalance, 

A national arts program should be concerned not only with the arts 
but with the artist, the living artist, When the concern is with art 
alone, there is a strong tendency to be interested only in what is 
conventionally accepted as art. This generally means, in practice, 
concern with the art of the past. A congressional committee, headed 
by Congressman Sirovich, which was considering in the 1930’s his 
bill to establish a Federal Department of Fine Arts, was given an 
estimate by one of our country’s cultural leaders that American 
museums at that time were spending more than 75 percent of their 
funds for the art of other countries and earlier centuries. It is clear 
that if a similar policy were applied to the spending of the national 
income of the United States our country would very shortly go broke. 
Indeed, we would never have developed any industry or agriculture 
at all, and would never be in a position to defend ourselves.* 

Congressman Sirovich and the members of his committee were 
assured at the time of their hearings that “the great art traditions of 
the Renaissance and the Middle Ages were not built up in that way,” 
by spending the country’s art funds for the art of other countries and 
sarlier centuries. Rather 
they were created by thousands of artists who were given an opportunity to work, 
by the church, by the government, and by private citizens, by patrons who 
believed in a living art.?8 

The hearing record brilliantly and conzlusively proves the truth of 
these considerations and that they are basic to a healthy and dynamic 
civilization. It also shows that the arts are one of the best avenues of 
communication among peoples and between nations.” The arts also 
enrich our lives, an important consideration in any age, but especially 
so in ours. Ina speech he delivered at a dinner of the Royal Academy 
in London, Sir Winston Churchill said that the arts help lessen the 
threat of nuclear warfare by building up 
the common life interest of the whole human race. * * * The more the human 
mind is enriched and occupied * * * the greater is the chance that unconven- 


* Hon. Richard Bolling (hearings, p. 198); Hon. John F. Shelley (tearings, pp. 193, 194). 
® Hon. Dorothy D. Houghton, Congressional Record (hearings, pp. 127-131); Hon. Richard M. Nixon, 
Congressional Record (hearings, pp. 133-137). 
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tional weapons will lead not to general annihilation, but to outlawry of war * * * 
(the arts) have a noble and vital part to play in the transfiguration of the mind of 
man which will render him worthy of the secrets he has wrested from nature.%® 

The Library of Congress advises that the total cost to each one of 
the 53 million taxpayers of our country for the national program in 
the fine arts called for by H. R. 9881, H. R. 10189, and H. R. 10223 
would be, on the average, just about 11 cents per year. 

It may be noted, for purposes of comparison, that Americans spent 
$5,310 million for tobacco in 1953. This is an average expenditure 
per taxpayer of $100.07. They also spent $8,865 million for alcoholic 
beverages that same year, for an average expenditure of $167.05 per 
taxpaye r, 

In view of the foregoing, it seems reasonable to assume it unlikely 
that the national war memorial legislation considered by the sub- 
committee would have the deleterious effect foreseen by the majority; 
and it is to be seriously doubted that the expenditure of the minor 
sums called for would contribute to the impoverishment of the richest 
nation in the world. 

If the fine arts legislation which was considered by your subcom- 
mittee is enacted into law an imme nse stimulus will be provided to the 
fine arts in our country. America’s cultural potential is enormous, 
but it is not easy to realize. The united effort of everyone is required 
to bring it to full flower. Cooperation between our cultural institu- 
tions and organizations, businessmen, and Federal, State, city, and 
local governments will stimulate and support an unportant and worthy 
cultural growth reflecting our maturity as a people and our responsi- 
bilities as the leading world power. All of us must join forces to meet 
the challenge of the future. Our high standard of living with its 
leisure time begets culture, and culture in turn begets a higher material 
standard of living as well as a better way of life. 

Finally, we must never forget that, as Dr. Vergil D. Reed pointed 
out (hearings, p. 349) in his great speech before the 1953 annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of Advertising Agencies, entitled 
“Us Uncultured Americans’”’ 

Only yesterday we were cast in the role of world leader. The suecess of that 
leadership will depend largely upon a proper balance between material and non- 
material values. Frankly, it will be largely a problem of the wealthiest country in 
the world learning to win the respect and cooperation of the less fortunate nations 
who are sensitive, resentful, and afraid. Ideas and not commodities, understand- 
ing and not dollars, culture and not_boastful materialism must be our means of 
leading. 

CHARLES R. Howe tt, 
Member of Congress. 





® Dr. Louis Carp (hearings, pp. 75, 76). 





